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Building For America 


“The home is the 
child’s first classroom” 


‘THE materialistic viewpoint 

which influences the thoughts 
of many in our nation must be 
eliminated if we are to success- 
fully prepare the youth of today 
for the problems of tomorrow. 
We must bring back into our way 
of life a knowledge of first prin- 
ciples and a regard for common 
decency. We must immediately 
declare war against those forces 
that are leading our youths into 
the abyss of crime. 


If society is to search for 
means by which youth will choose 
righteousness instead of crime, 
then society must concern itself. 
about the true positior'.of the 
home in our everyday life. 
home cannot be a mere inanimate 


object. Within its walls a love of 
God, a respect for law and ‘a ré-: 
gard for human righis must not’ 


only be taught but practiced. 
The home is the natural abode of 
the family. Communities are sim- 
ply groups of families. Cities 
and countries are groups of com- 
munities all resting upon the 
home as the common base. 


From the home come presi- 
dents, governors, judges, teach- 
ers and preachers of the Word 
of God. From the home also 
come criminals—men and women, 


Mr. Hoover is Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
— States Department of Jus- 

ce. 


* The Priest, Huntington, Indiana 


John Edgar Hoover * 


boys and girls, who have an utter 
disrespect for law and order and 
a lack of basic morality. 

Secure Home Front 


In our time we have expe- 
rienced the necessity of engag- 
ing in a tremendous war against 
the forces of Axis evil. It is my 
hope that the false philosophies 
of life which we fought against 
in that war will forever vanish 
from the face of the earth. While 
we were engaged in that bitter 
global struggle, what provisions 
did we make to secure our home 
front: &gainst the forces of evil? 


Cir we éxamine the fabric of 


our society here at home and 


“conclude: that we, as members 


of. that society, have done every- 


thing in ouir.power to teach eth- 


ical ‘values and the true meaning 
of morality? Have we strength- 
ened the structure of American 
life by making the home some- 
thing more than a shelter for the 
family? 

Some of the answers to these 
questions may be rather start- 
ling. During the 1944 calendar 
year, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation examined 488,979 ar- 
rest records, as evidenced by 
fingerprint cards, in order to ob- 
tain data concerning the age, 
sex, race, and previous criminal 
history of the persons repre- 
sented. The compilation has 
been limited to instances of ar- 
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rests for violations of state laws 
and municipal ordinances. In 
other words, fingerprint cards 
representing arrests for viola- 
tions of Federal laws or repre- 
senting commitments to any type 
of penal institution have been 
excluded from this tabulation. 
This tabulation obviously does 
not include all persons arrested 
since there are individuals taken 
into custody for whom no finger- 
print cards are forwarded to 
Washington. As a result of this 
tabulation, age 17 was the pre- 
dominating age group among 
arrested persons and was fol- 
lowed by ages 18, 19, 21 and 22 
in the order indicated. 

A comparison of the 1944 data 
with the figures for 1941, the 
last peacetime year, reflécts that 


the arrests of boys «under I$ - 


were up 18.8 percent ir 1944, and 


arrests of girls under 21 shywed - 


a 134.0 per cent rise, indivating 
we still have an ab;tormally. high 
level of juvenile’ delinquency. 


With the passing of each hour’ 


during 1944, more than 158 se- 
rious crimes were reported to 
local police authorities in the 


the average, brought 28 felon- 
ious killings, 30 rapes, 150 ag- 
gravated assaults, and left 120 
persons robbed, 555 with their 
automobiles stolen and the homes 
or business place of 749 others 
burglarized. In addition, 2,176 
larcenies occurred during the 
average day, until by the end of 
the year an estimated 1,393,655 
major crimes were registered. 


This epidemic of crime and 
vice which is attempting to de- 
stroy the beauty of true Amer- 
ican citizenship is our most in- 
sidious enemy. It is rather 
alarming to note that a great 
number of American youths are 
rushing toward the whirlpool of 
crime. In our social order, law 
enforcement is accomplishing 
much. good in furnishing pro- 
tection to law abiding citizens. 
We aré ‘also trying to prevent 
wfinae. Our task is hopeless, how- 
ever, if there is a lack of co- 


‘operation from the parents of 
nation -ypon whose shoulders 
‘rests the fesponsibility to build 


character. 
Epidemic of Crimes 
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crime, the home must play a 
most important part. The home 
is the first laboratory for good 
citizenship. It is the basic unit 
in our society. A home should 
be normal and healthy. It should 
be the medium for teaching 
ideals of conduct that will make 
our children law abiding, law 
respecting and law venerating. 
Parents may build a home for 
good or for evil. If they build 
for evil, their children will be- 
come living examples of neglect 
and failure which will cause 
America to face a continuation 
of crime and corruption. Upon 
the shoulders of parents rest 
great duties and responsibilities. 
They have been designated by 
the Almighty as guardians and 
protectors of their children. 
They have the grave responsi- 
bility of developing the minds, 
hearts and souls of their children 
with the knowledge and love of 
God and country. 


First Classroom 


The home is the child’s first 
classroom. Here, in an atmos- 
phere of love and understanding, 
the child should be molded in 
body and mind into the type of 
citizen who will be a credit to 
the nation. A child is not a 
brute animal. Almighty God has 
blessed each child with a soul. 
In his formative years the child’s 
spiritual faculties may be nur- 
tured for good or for evil. If 
parents take the time and effort 
to train a youngster for good, 
America will have the blessed 
advantage of knowing another 
excellent citizen. As additional 


years enlarge a child’s faculties 
of thought and volition, the en- 
vironment of the home and the 
principles taught therein will 
have a very definite bearing on 
the youngster’s future course of 
action. 
Broken Homes 


I cannot agree that a delin- 
quent youngster is entirely re- 
sponsible for his actions. When 
we deal with youth we are deal- 
ing with immature individuals. 
If a youngster commits crimes 
you can be certain that some- 
where in the past his parents 
failed in their fundamental re- 
sponsibilities. Case histories con- 
cerning youths in crime usually 
tell the story of broken homes, 
neglectful parents, immorality 
and many other parental delin- 
quencies. The case of George is 
a typical example. At the age of 
13 George was tampering with 
parking meters and_ stealing 
from five-and-ten-cent stores. At 
the age of 14 he was arrested 
for stealing from parked auto- 
mobiles. He had become a serious 
truancy problem and had been 
breaking school windows. As a 
result, he was placed on pro- 
bation by the juvenile court. Two 
months later, he was apprehend- 
ed for stealing 200 pennies from 
a gasoline station. 

Parents Are Blamable 


After spending six days in 
jail for this theft, George was 
placed in a receiving home and 
subsequently was put on pro- 
bation at the request of his 
parents. George continued his 
offensive activities and was com- 
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mitted to an industrial home. 
After commitment, he ran away 
from the home and burglarized 
an apartment and a drugstore. 
Police returned him to the insti- 
tution but in two months he ef- 
fected a second escape. He was 
picked up for vagrancy in a dis- 
tant state. 


George was sentenced to 5 
years, 2 months and a day for 
truancy and shoplifting. A short 
time after his last commitment 
to a training school for boys, he 
was transferred to another re- 
formatory. He escaped from this 
institution but was recaptured 
the same day. It has been neces- 
sary to place George under con- 
stant discipline at the reforma- 
tory. He has been punished on 
occasions for destroying prop- 
erty, refusing to work, wasting 
of food, and using obscene 
language. On three or four oc- 
casions he slashed his wrists in 
an effort to be removed from 
isolation. 


It was learned that the boy’s 
father assumed little responsi- 
bility toward rearing his chil- 
dren. George’s mother, who ap- 
parently asserted little influence, 
was always ready to protect and 
shield the youngster when he 
was in trouble. The youth never 
learned the meaning of responsi- 
bility. Because of his mother’s 
defense of his every action, 
George never learned to recog- 
nize the difference between right 
and wrong. As a result of his 
parents’ laxness, the boy had no 
interest in religion. In analyzing 
the full facts in this case, it 
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would appear that the absence of 
understanding at home, coupled 
with a lack of discipline, control, 
and guidance by his parents 
were some of the causes that led 
the boy into difficulties. 


Look to the Home 


In analyzing this case and 
many other cases. involving 
youngsters, I am led to the con- 
clusion that when youth com- 
mits a crime it is usually because 
older persons have committed a 
greater crime. One of the princi- 
pal factors in the disregard by 
youth for law lies in an equal or 
greater disregard for law and 
order on the part of the adults 
of our generation. When a 
youngster begins to show a dis- 
regard for law and order, you 
can be sure that he has learned 
something of that attitude at 
home or that those in his home 
failed to keep him in the right 
company and isolated from bad 
example. 

If we are to carry on a cam- 
paign of education to build for 
America, let us first look to the 
home where the first concepts of 
true citizenship must be taught. 
The home must be attractive for 
both parents and children. An 
increase in detracting influences 
from other sources will lessen 
the strength of the family circle. 
Unguided and unsupervised chil- 
dren result when mothers and 
fathers are too busy with other 
things to discharge the duties 
placed upon them by parenthood. 
A youngster needs attention, 
care, love and interest, and the 
parents’ duty to provide them 
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cannot be delegated to someone 
else. Many parents are allowing 
the reins to slip from their 
hands. They have allowed their 
own personal pleasures to be- 
come uppermost! they have al- 
lowed the spirit of family dis- 
cipline to become weakened. 


Discipline must be re-estab- 
lished in the American home. It 
is about time we resurrected that 
standard of discipline which 
was instrumental in giving this 
country its rugged, stalwart 
honesty of purpose, its determi- 
nation and its achievements. Let 
us get back to that type of 
parental discipline which did so 
much to create law abiding, 
successful, and forward-looking 
citizens. If we examine the early 
history of this nation, we can 
find phases of thought and action 
that may be catalogued as dis- 
tinctly American. Among these 
elements was a respect for law 
and order, for orderly processes 
of government, and for ethical 
forms of behavior. Obedience to 
the laws of God signified obedi- 
ence to the established laws of 
our Democracy in those days, 
and we are sadly in need of a 
revival of this basic spirit. There 
must be a rebirth of that spirit 
if we are to continue to build 
against those evil forces which 
are attempting to destroy the 
structure of our society. 

It is a bitter experience to 
read case after case involving 
youthful criminals. Broken 
homes, neglectful parents, in- 
compatibility in the home, absen- 
teeism, immorality, lack of dis- 


cipline, indifference, desertion, 
lack of religious training, and a 
score of other reasons are all 
strokes on the canvas of youthful 
crime. I can hold no brief for 
parents who complain about the 
difficulties of raising children in 
an age filled with forces for evil. 
It would appear that parents are 
trying to excuse their indiffer- 
ence and negligence by criti- 
cizing present-day conditions. I 
will certainly agree that con- 
ditions today are far from ideal 
but many of the evils and their 
by-products can be traced to the 
lack of basic responsibility in the 
home. As far as I know, there 
has been no general open decla- 
ration of war, no uprising on the 
part of many parents against the 
evils that are tempting youth. 
We cannot point the finger of 
scorn at our churches and 
schools. These great institutions, 
so necessary for our American 
way of life, are allowed to have 
in most instances but a brief in- 
fluence over our children. 


Church Hasn’t Failed 


The church in America today 
is a great force for good. The 
fact that some Americans lack 
moral fortitude does not mean 
that the church has failed; on 
the contrary, it has not been 
given a chance. The great moral 
wealth of the Ten Command- 
ments, the value of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the lessons of 
love and charity in the words of 
the Gospel are but seeds which 
will fall upon barren ground if 
parents neglect or refuse to 
teach their children about Al- 
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mighty God. Let the home di- 
vorce itself from religion and 
the power that binds man to God 
will be eliminated. The parents 
of America can make the future 
of America as clean, as high 
minded, and as progressive as 
they desire it. They can create 
good homes and bolster them 


and eliminate negligence and 
neglect and substitute guidance 
and love. A home must be able 
to serve the pliable mind of 
youth, and in it, youngsters must 
learn the necessary lessons of 
good citizenship. Without a 


strong moral fiber in the nation, - 


there will be internal disruption. 


against evil. They can take ac- If we are to build for America, 
count of their own stewardship let us begin now. 


Family Bill Of Rights 


I have noted with keen interest the sessions on family life 
to be held at the Catholic University of America under the joint 
auspices of the Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and the National Catholic Conference on Family 
Life. 


The deliberations which your program calls for are timely. 
Indeed, it would seem inconceivable that, as we put our hands 
and our hearts to the giant task of building anew at this turn- 
ing point in history, we should fail to center a great share of 
our attention and effort upon the family unit. The measure 
of a civilization is the measure of its family life. It is nor- 
mally the soil of the steady and responsible home that begets 
that important driving incentive of a people that induces them 
to strive and work, to move upward and onward to progress. 


The conviction has grown on me consistently that many 
things in our civilization are working against the family. 
Our housing situation, for instance, the economic insecurity 
of so many of our people, the instability and turmoil that have 
been among the unfortunate fruits of the war—these and simi- 
lar problems are hardly less than attacks on the family. It 
is encouraging to note that the deliberations of your meet- 
ing will extend to so many of them. 


Perhaps it were well if we in America, who have in the 
past fought so well for a bill of rights for the individual, would 
in the future fight no less valiantly for a bill of rights for the 
family. The fact that your program is sponsored by a church 
group gives assurance that the strengthening and refining in- 
fluence of religion in the family circle will be given attention.— 
President Harry S. Truman in letter to Family Life Confer- 
ence, N.C.W.C. 
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‘Forever Amber Un The Horizon 


Ideas for a new 
movie fan club 


MAY a movie goer thinks that 

Don Ameche invented the 
telephone, Tyrone Power dug the 
Suez Canal, and Fred MacMur- 
ray bombed Tokio. They think 
that Henry VIII looked just like 
Charles Laughton, and they are 
sure that Good Queen Bess was 
the “spitten image” of Bette 
Davis. 

All this, of course, is due to 
the influence of the movies 
on national ways of thinking. 
People think in terms of par- 
ticulars, and it is easier for them 
to visualize Don Ameche, whom 
they know, than Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, whom they know not. 

There is not much harm done, 
either, in many cases, because 
the movie usually adds color and 
verve to the highlights of a 
genius’ life, and all critics graci- 
ously pardon the poetic license 
that is added to any story, for 
the sake of touching up the drab 
or dreary spots. 

Many a historian, however, 
has twisted and squirmed in his 
seat as he watched the celluloid 
unfold and unroll a story that is 
more the product of an enter- 
prising Hollywood script writer 
than a close portrayal of actual 
events. It is all right to tone up 
a story, but it seems cruel and 
tortuous and mendacious on the 
part of the script writers to put 
words and deeds into the lives of 


Eugene Dooley, O.M.!. 


characters which would never 
have been .externalized by those 
persons in real life. 


Some Bad History 


Somebody some day may 
figure out a way in which movie- 
goers can be protected from 
subtle infiltrations of bad his- 
tory and clever untruth. A bill 
of particulars could easily be 
drawn up, and even the much- 
praised “Song of Bernadette” 
could be taken to task for the 
way it handled some of the de- 
tails of her life. Hollywood built 
up a tenderly soft romance be- 
tween Antoine, the miller, and 
Bernadette, but the script 
writers forgot that Bernadette 
was only 14 years old (and so 
small and petite that she seemed 
only 12), whereas Antoine was 
then approaching his 30th year. 
The Mistress of Novices was 
built up into an ogre in the same 
picture, presumably for the sake 
of the dramatic moment later on, 
when she was to collapse in 
tears before the Altar. 


The point of it all is that 
people confuse the movies with 
the reality, and the movies come 
out on top! “I saw it in the 
movies! It must be true!” That 
brings us back to Don Ameche 
inventing the phone, Power dig- 
ging the Canal, and Laughton 
lopping off the heads of his tire- 
some spouses. 


* 


Box Office Payoff 


Now a truculent man is a 
savage and ferocious creature, 
and he is no believer in the 
adage that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath. Movie producers 
cannot afford to be truculent, 
because their payoff comes at the 
box office. They know only too 
well that no matter how inspir- 
ing or breathtaking a film may 
be it is a failure and a flop un- 
less enough people are willing to 
drop hard cash on the marble 
slab of the box office window, in 
order to gain admission to see it. 
The idealism of perfect picture- 
making comes into sharp con- 
tact with the brutal reality of 
cash revenue. No producer will 
make pictures that cannot pay 
their way. Producers and play- 
ers have to eat to live, and no 
one has yet been found who can 
eat scripts, however tasty. 

So what? What does all this 
lead to? Directly to the buildup 
for the movie-to-be of Forever 
Amber. Here is a novel telling 
the frank and shameless story 
of a bawdy, lecherous, profligate 
woman. The critics of leading 
metropolitan papers lampooned 
it as poor writing. It has no 
artistry except that which re- 
sembles the pornographic art or 
verse that vagrant souls hur- 
riedly inscribe on the walls of 
public comfort stations. It is the 
deliberate and also the sopho- 
moric glorification of a woman 
who openly and brazenly defied 
moral and decent standards of 
living. It has no more literary 
- value than a dirty story, no more 
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artistic value than a peep show, 
no more esthetic value than a 
smirking adolescent’s sexy diary. 


And now it is to be made into 
a movie! The buildup has al- 
ready begun; the stars for the 
leading roles have been chosen; 
production is to begin March 4. 
It has all the points for a spicy 
and leering tale: sex and plenty 
of it, a beautiful and philander- 
ing woman, a leering, sophisti- 
cated air, coupled with a few 
bannings in decent cities. The 
press agents are making the best 
of their golden opportunity, and 
gullible editors are giving their 
tripe valuable space. 


Toned Down 


Of course, the celluloid version 
will be toned down considerably. 
The movie will only hint cleverly 
at what the book bluntly says. 
Big black sins will appear as 
foibles or peccadillos. Frantic 
lovers will be toned down to be- 
come impatient swains. It will 
have to be that way, because 
common decency is still the win- 
ner, at least temporarily, in its 
constant fray with pornographic 
realism. 

Then when the movie has been 
issued, the book itself will make 
a new appearance on the drug- 
store shelves at $1.49 or there- 
abouts, and the cash registers 
will jingle merrily because there 
will be plenty of smirking juve- 
niles who will want to read about 
that glamorous and bawdy belle 
of the past. The movie will ex- 
ploit the book, and the book will 
exploit the movie, and the en- 
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forced decency of the film will be 
a wonderful smokescreen under 
which some prurient folk will 
get their copy of the book itself. 

The grim point about all this 
is that these things don’t neces- 
sarily have to happen. There 
are enough decent people of all 
creeds in America to guarantee 
that Forever Amber will be a 
dismal flop at the box office. As 
a rule, movie-goers take whatever 
fare is offered them, and they 
are usually presented with ci- 
nemas chosen by smart people in 
the never-never land of Holly- 
wood. Perhaps it might be a 
good idea for the decent Amer- 
icans to register dislike before a 
movie is made, instead of wait- 
ing until it is finished. Perhaps 
the producers would be interest- 
ed in knowing ahead of time that 
a certain story just won’t do, 
because it offends the moral 
sense of people who still like to 
live and think in a clean manner. 
Many newspapers recognize the 
fact that there is some news not 
fit to print, and it is about time 
the drama and the cinema began 
to realize that there are some 
stories not fit to depict. Perhaps 
the producers even need to learn 
a bit of a lesson, and this seems 
a good time to start. 

Too bad some energetic soul 
does not start some kind of in- 
formal movie-fan club such as 
“The Society for the Ostracizing 
of ‘Forever Amber.’” The “S.O. 
F.A.”—with the right to substi- 
tute other initials when oppor- 
tunity or need presents itself! 
It would serve notiee on pro- 


ducers that the members are re- 
solved to stay away in great 
numbers when the cinema is 
completed. It would be an out- 
right challenge on the part of 
decent people to those misty per- 
sons who pick the scripts, and it 
would serve notice on them that 
they can’t get away with murder. 
It would be an outright pledge 
that if the picture is made, there 
will be millions who will not go 
to see it. 
Works Both Ways 

Entertainment should be di- 
verting, but it need not be dirty. 
It is no palliative to say, either, 
that the movie will have to be 
clean, because the moral code of 
the producers will compel it to 
be so. Thoughtful people have 
noticed that several producers 
have very recently withdrawn 
from adherence to that code, on 
the ground that art must be free 
and untrammelled, 

Well, freedom works both 
ways too. Let the decent people 
boast that they are going to 
exercise their freedom to stay 
away from this picture of the 
tawdry Forever Amber. A per- 
son is always free to walk past 
a movie that he does not care to 
see, and a person is always free 
to protect other people from in- 
fection, be it physical or moral 
or literary. 

This would not be a boycott, 
remember. It would be only a 
simple statement that just as 
some papers boast they print 
only the news that is fit to print, 
so also movie producers should 
try to follow the same standards. 
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Some stories are not fit to print, 
and Forever Amber is one of 
them. 


How join the “Society for 
the Ostracizing of Forever 
Amber? Easy! Just tell one 
person a day that you intend to 
stay away from that picture 
when it is finished. And ask 
your hearer to do the same. 


That’s all! The decent people 


of America cannot compel pro- 
ducers to cancel Forever from 
their schedule, but they may be 
able to frighten them into it. 
Film-makers have a very sensi- 
tive nerve running from their 
heart to their wallet, and the 
nerve runs directly through the 
box office. That’s the best place 
to hit them—in the box office! 
That’s where the strongest im- 
pressions are made. 


Sold Un Smut Appeal 


No matter how thoroughly Twentieth Century-Fox suc- 
ceeds in “cleaning up” Kathleen Winsor’s sex-sational novel, 
“Forever Amber,” its production, in my opinion, will still be a 
black eye to the entire motion picture industry. 

The book, itself, was sold on smut-appeal. And the picture, 
no matter how lofty the intentions of its producers, will be 
sold, indirectly at least, in the same way, for its very title will 
hold out a promise of risque nature to the majority of fans. 
A promise, incidentally, which cannot be kept unless the John- 
ston (Hays) Office is sound asleep at the switch. 

No matter how much profit the studio makes on the film, 
I predict that the financial gain will be more than offset by 
unfavorable public reaction. On the one hand, millions of people 
who were offended by the nature of the book, will be offended by 
the idea of the picture. And on the other hand, the millions of 
less discriminating readers who enjoyed Miss Winsor’s story 
and got a “kick” out of its salacious situations, will feel cheated 
when they go to the theater and see a completely emasculated 


sereen version. 


The movie industry, armed with the best writers that money 
can buy, and having at its disposa] thousands of worthwhile 
books for screen vehicles, should be above selling anything un- 
der false pretenses. And it should also be above capitalizing on 
cheap sensation. A studio which is capable of producing a 
“Song of Bernadette” has no need to make a “Forever Amber.” 
—Jimmie Fidler, Hollywood commentator. 


It is claimed that blinking the eyelids is just about the 
world’s fastest automatic action. The time required for spread- 
ing moisture over the eye is about one-twentieth of a second. 
—Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 
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Why Lent? 


A threefold answer 
for a skeptical world 


PENANCE and mortification, 

self-denial and_ self-repres- 
sion have never been much in 
fashion in this world. Possibly, 
they are less in fashion today 
than ever before in the Christian 
era. For these are the days of 
“self-expression,” of the ex- 
communication of “repression,” 
of the banning of the psychology 
of “don’ts,” and so on. Lent is a 
direct slap in the face of a “self- 
expressing” world. 


Then, why Lent? More than 
ever must Catholics have an an- 
swer ready. A threefold answer 
may be given, based on the 
general laws of rational and 
Christian mortification, applied 
to this particular season of the 
ecclesiastical year. 

The first and psychologically 
fundamental reason for self-de- 
nial is the securing of self-con- 
trol.’ This is a deliverance of 
reason itself, based on experi- 
ence. No one can become master 
of himself unless he schools him- 
self to say “no” to his desires 
and inclinations precisely at the 
times and in the circumstances 
wherein he might have said 
“yes.” 

To go in the way of pleasures 
always to the very threshold of 
what is unlawful means that 
under the stress of strong temp- 
tation one will easily transgress 
the limits reason counsels and 
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God enjoins. One needs to store 
up a reserve energy, upon which 
one can call when there is need. 
One must have trained oneself to 
halt summarily at the word of 
command, even when not needed; 
just as in schools we have fire 
drills when there is no fire about 
at all. 

Pleasures are right and law- 
ful, for God made this a pleasant 
world, and He made it a pleasant 
world for man. It is a striking 
thing to read the first chapter 
of Genesis in the light of the 
“pleasantness” of the world. 
Throughout the days of creation, 
we read: “And God saw that it 
was good.” And when all things, 
man himself included, had been 
created, the story is closed off 
with the words: “And God saw 
all the things that He had made 
and they were very good.” 


Thus the world as God made 
it is good. But man has done 
much to spoil this world and the 
world which man has made 
against God’s will is bad. God 
has made the human eye to see 
the beauties of His creation; 
man has made the unholy play 
and motion picture, and has 
printed the sex-drenched novel. 
God has given the taste for food 
and drink; man has exalted 
gluttony and drunkenness into 
almost social virtues. God has 
given the ability to dance; 
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man has invented the lascivious 
dances. 

God’s good world—man’s bad 
world. God’s world we may en- 
joy lawfully—and yet even there 
we shall overstep, unless we have 
learned to deny ourselves at 
least in little things. Man’s sin- 
ful world cannot be enjoyed 
without taint, and yet this 
world of man’s making is a 
tempting thing and makes 
strongest appeal at times to that 
which is lowest within us yet is 
hardest to control when once 
aroused. Successful resistance 
to its appeal can come only 
from repeated self-denial where 
wholly lawful things are con- 
cerned. 


Francis Thompson puts this 
law succinctly in “Any Saint”: 
Compost of Heaven and mire, 
Slow foot and swift desire! 
Lo, 

To have Yes, choose No; 

Gird, and thou shalt unbind; 
Seek not, and thou shalt find; 
To eat, 

Deny thy meat. 

Thus, psychologically, self-de- 
nial is the price of self-control. 
In fact, it is the price of real 
adulthood. Without self-denial, 
I shall always do what I want to 
do, and when I want to do it— 
and that is what a child does. 
With self-denial, I shall learn to 
do what I ought to do and when 
I ought to do it—and that is to 
be grown-up. 

A second valid reason for self- 
denial (which then turns it into 
penance) is reparation for past 
sins. If I have misused the 


powers that God has given me, 
then I should repair that wrong- 
doing by cheating myself pre- 
cisely of those things the misuse 
of which meant sin. If excess in 
drink has found place in my life, 
then penance may rightly take 
the form of denying myself the 
pleasures of taste. If my eyes 
have sinned in looking upon 
wanton things, then those same 
eyes may properly be denied 
some thing of beauty they might 
legitimately enjoy. 

That punishment “in kind” is 
proper psychologically. It is also 
proper morally. For if I have 
allowed myself to vindicate a 
supremacy over my eyes that 
ran counter to God’s supremacy, 
then it is very right to show un- 
required submission by not using 
them when I might do so law- 
fully. If I have sought my ease 
and comfort and thus neglected 
the duties of my state of life, a 
bit of self-inflicted discomfiture 
is quite in order to prove my 
willingness to retrieve my mis- 
takes. 

These two motives are founded 
quite solidly on reason itself. 
For them I require no revelation 
from God, nor do I need to know 
aught of Christ. But the third 
reason for self-denial and pen- 
ance is a purely Christian 
reason: likeness with Our Lord, 
and imitation of His life and 
suffering. 

It is precisely this reason 
which is operative in the de- 
cision of the Church to have her 
children abstain from meat on 
Fridays, and to fast and abstain 
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during Lent. Friday is the week- 
ly reminder of Christ’s passion; 
and so Catholics vitalize that 
memory by adjusting their lives 
thereto that day, with a definite 
form of self-denial—abstinence 
from flesh meat. 


Lent is the yearly reminder of 
Our Lord’s own fast of forty 
days, and particularly of His 
passion and death for us; and so 
the Church would have us go de- 
cidedly out of our way to bring 
into our own lives strong pledges 
of our imitation of our crucified 
King. 

He was poor and deprived of 
life’s luxuries; during Lent we 
should deprive ourselves volun- 
tarily of at least some of the 
things that go to make life com- 
fortable. He was hungry at 
times and had not food to eat; 
the fast, morning and evening, 
will make us one with Him in 
such privation. He often prayed 
the night through on the moun- 
tain top; a greater amount of 
prayer will unite our hearts 
more closely to His. He was 
scourged, and crowned with 
thorns, and crucified; a bit of 
positive pain or discomfiture in- 
flicted willingly on ourselves, 
will prove us no “delicate soldiers 
of a thorn-crowned King.” Our 
Lord said Himself: “He that 
taketh not up his cross and 
followeth me, is not worthy of 
me.” 

There is no morbidity in all 
this. It all springs from love: 
the love that wants to make re- 
paration; the love that wants to 
grow more like the One loved. 


No one in his right mind takes 
pleasure in inflicting pain on 
himself or in denying himself 
some tidbit or recreation. (That 
there have been some thus mor- 
bidly minded is no least reason 
for charging the whole system 
of Christian and rational morti- 
fication with abnormality.) Love 
is really the capacity for sacri- 
fice, and the more one loves, the 
more is one ready to give up ali 
for the beloved, and the more 
does one give up in fact. 

It is all done out of love; to 
show our own love, and to beg 
more manifestation of God’s love 
to us. This is brought out clear- 
ly in the liturgy. 

At the blessing of the Ashes 
on Ash Wednesday in the third 
Collect we read: 

“O God, who art moved by 
humiliation, and appeased by 
satisfaction; incline the ear of 
Thy clemency to our prayers, 
and mercifully pour forth upon 
the heads of Thy servants, 
sprinkled with these ashes, the 
grace of Thy blessing; that Thou 
mayest both fill them with the 
spirit of compunction, and ef- 
fectually grant those things 
which they have justly prayed 
for; and ordain that what Thou 
hast granted may be established 
and remain unmoved forever.” 

Throughout the liturgy there 
is the message of hope. Though, 
while she marks our heads with 
ashes, Mother Church reminds 
us: “Remember, man, that thou 
art dust, and unto dust thou 
shalt return,” she has first cried 
out, borrowing the words from 
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the Psalmist: “Have mercy, O 
Lord, for thy mercy is kind; look 
upon us, O Lord, according to 
the multiude of thy tender 
mercies” (Ixviii, 17). While the 
ashes are being distributed the 
choir chants: 

“Let us change our garments 
for ashes and sackcloth: let us 
fast and lament before the Lord, 
for our God is plenteous in mercy 
to forgive our sins. 

“Between the porch and the 
altar, the priests, the Lord’s 
ministers, shall weep, and shall 
say: Spare, O Lord, spare Thy 
people: and shut not the mouths 
of them that sing to Thee, O 
Lord.” 

We have sinned—yes. And we 
deserve punishment — yes. But 
God is a loving Father and His 
mercy is above all His work, as 
we read in the Introit of the 
Mass: 

“Thou hast mercy upon all, O 
Lord, and hatest none of the 
things which Thou hast made, 
dissembling the sins of men for 
the sake of repentance, and 
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sparing them; for Thou art the 
Lord our God. Have mercy on 
me, O God, have mercy on me; 
for my soul trusteth in Thee.” 

“Dissembling” (dissimulans), 
“making out as though they 
were not” is a strong word and 
yet a hopeful word. It needs, in- 
deed, the warning of St. Paul: 
“What shall we say then? Shall 
we continue in sin that grace 
may abound? God forbid” (Rom. 
vi, 1). No, not an enticement to 
sin, but an encouragement to 
repentance. For we can realize 
our sins in one of two ways: as 
Judas did, or as Peter. Judas’ 
realization was without hope— 
and he hanged himself; Peter’s 
hope drove him, despite his sin, 
to the feet of Christ. And so 
though our sins be as scarlet, or 
as many as the sands of the sea, 
the prayer of the Tract of the 
Mass is ever rightfully and hope- 
fully on our lips: “O Lord, re- 
member not our former iniqui- 
ties; let Thy mercies speedily 
prevent us—for we have become 
exceeding poor.” 


Primary Cause of War 


What do you think has been the fundamental and primary 
cause of all war if not the improper training of citizenries that 
failed in their duties as individuals and in the aggregate? Had 
parents been properly equipped spiritually and mentally to 
train and guide and fashion the minds and hearts of their re- 
spective families of the world, these blessed and fortunate 
children grown in manhood and womanhood of their genera- 
tions would have blessed their respective generations by ob- 
servance of the various duties in accordance with the laws of 
God and man.—Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Flanagan, Boys Town, 
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A short story 


ITHIN a few moments after 

his arrival at City Hospital, 
Anthony Smith’s chart was 
handed to the nurse in charge on 
the third floor: “Anthony Smith, 
age 45; married; broker; no 
professed religion; suspected 
cerebral hemorrhage.” 

Unconscious? Strange... 
everything so real! Except that 
I... that’s it, paralysis. Yes, 
I’m fully conscious, nurse, it’s 
just that I’m paralyzed! Com- 
pletely . . . hands, feet, tongue, 
eyelids. ... 

“On all night, Ruth?” 

“Yeah, if he lasts. Emergency 
... pretty far gone. You know 
Anthony Smith. I mean, you’ve 
heard of him. Room 312 here,” 
her thumb went out like a hitch 
hiker’s in the direction of the 
slightly opened door on which 
hung a “No Visitors” sign. 

“Which means you miss the 
dance tonight?” 

“Yeah, doggone it. Well, I 
didn’t like going with that drip, 
Parkerson, anyway. He just 
sort of talked me into it.” 

“Tell you all about it tomor- 
row, kid. I’d better take off, I 
hear your broker friend moan- 
ing for you.” 

“No, he’s out like a light... 
doesn’t even know I’m around.” 

“Well, anyway, be seeing you.” 

“Okay.” 

Anthony Smith’s nurse turned 
and walked quietly into room 
312. She approached the bed 
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T. Lyall Scott 


and picked up Smith’s wrist. 
Her eyes followed the second 
hand on her wrist watch as she 
counted the pulse beat. She 
lowered the wrist and studied 
his respiration for a moment. 
Then she clicked on the call light. 
There was no doubt that her 
patient was sinking fast. 
Nurse! Nurse! I’m paralyzed 
. completely paralyzed! Do 
something to loosen my tongue 
...or hand. I’ve got to talk... 
write ... gesture, communicate 
with someone; there’s too much 
unfinished business; property, 
sales, inheritance ... been want- 
ing to change my will. And... 
been thinking about. . . well, my 


“Has he been restless, Miss 
Bailey?” 
“Just an occasional moan, 


doctor. He hasn’t moved a 
finger.” 

“Temperature?” 

“Rising.” 

“Let’s start glucose. Better 
call in the family. They’re 


standing at the desk in the hall.” 

No! No! Not yet, doctor! 
Nurse ... not yet! Do some- 
thing for this paralysis! O, 
God! I’ve got to talk... I’ve 
just got to. Doctor! Nurse! 
Call in the priest I was talking 
to last week, right here in this 
very hospital, when I came to 
visit Bill. Father . . . Burke! 
Yeah, that’s his name, Father 
Burke . . . we were standing 
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right out there by the desk... 
I remember how he smiled sadly 
when I joked about heaven and 
hell . . . it’s all much clearer 
now...as though... 

“You must hold up, Mrs. 
Smith. He isn’t suffering. Peace- 
ful as a baby. Seeing him go 
like this should be a comfort.” 

The nurse’s words, though 
carrying a modicum of comfort, 
seemed far away as Laura 
Smith stood at her husband’s 
bedside watching his labored 
breathing. 

Bob and Kathy, each under a 
protective, comforting arm of 
their mother, stood wide-eyed 
and dumb with fear. 

In her moment of sorrow, the 
years slipped panoramically 
through Mrs. Smith’s memory. 
Their courtship, their marriage; 
Bob, Kathy ... Had she loved 
Anthony too much? Had she 
tried hard enough to bring him 
back to the faith of his boy- 
hood? He: had had a way of 
always sidetracking any allusion 
she made to religion. He had 
been baptized in the Faith, but 
his father and mother had died 
when he was young, and Aunt 
Elizabeth, who had “notions of 
her own” about religion, had 
adopted him. Consequently, An- 
thony Smith had set his heart 
and soul on a career, and drift- 
ed completely away from the 
Church. Try as she might, she 
had never been able to accom- 
plish more than a Catholic wed- 
ding with Anthony. 

When Laura Smith had re- 
ceived the shocking news of An- 


thony’s stroke, she had immedi- 
ately telephoned her pastor. But 
he was out at the time. She 
called City Hospital and was in- 
formed that due to the hospital’s 
unusual number of gravely ill 
patients, there was a shortage of 
priests, but one would be rushed 
to her husband’s bedside as soon 
as possible . 

Anxiety for the moment over- 
coming grief, Laura Smith was 
prodded out of the past into the 
grim reality of the present. 

“Doctor, isn’t there some 
priest we could get?” 

The doctor turned hurriedly 
to the nurse, “Miss Bailey, see 
if you can get a priest.” 

“Yes, doctor.” The nurse 
walked quickly from the room. 
A moment later she returned. 
Laura Smith’s eyes turned 
eagerly upon her. 

“Father Walsh is administer- 
ing the last sacraments across 
the hall . . . he'll be here in a 
moment.” 

Laura! Laura! Tell them... 
tell them I’m conscious . . . ask 
the doctor to give me something 
... todo something to loosen my 
tongue, to open my lids. Bob, 
Kathy ... come closer . . . come 
talk to Dad! O, God! Those 
shadows .. . That strong light! 
O, my God! O, my God... I’m 
heartily sorry. 

The labored breathing had 
now subsided to a momentary 
gasp. And with each gasp came 
that unforgetable, indescribable 
sound of the death rattle! 

From the street came the 
laughter of passing children. 
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Afar off, from the river, came 
long, muffled blasts of a ship 
putting out to sea. A newsboy 
on the sidewalk was calling the 
headlines. Outside, the busy 
world moved on .. . selfishness 
and greed, lust and anger and 
self-esteem, bigotry and intoler- 
ance and hardness of heart... 
out there on the street, and be- 
yond and beyond ... vieing for 
conquest of the human heart 
over love and tenderness, mod- 
esty and purity of mind, humil- 
ity and charity ... and in Room 
812 at City Hospital... 

The nurse swabbed away the 
gathering foam at Anthony’s 
mouth. 

Now he lay still. The nurse 
folded the hands, and drew the 
sheet up over his face. The sob- 
bing of Laura Smith, and of 
Bob and Kathy now broke into 
deep, half-spoken grief. 

' As the doctor and the nurse, 
with professional, but sincere 
tenderness, began to escort An- 
thony Smith’s family from the 
room, they met Father Walsh at 
the door. The priest hurried 
past them and immediately be- 
gan to administer the last rites 
of the Church. When he had 
finished, he turned to the family 
and meekly apologized, “If only 


I could be two in an emergency 
like this,” he said, “but pray 
now, and be brave.” 

An hour later, out of uniform, 
Ruth Bailey stood chatting with 
the head nurse at the desk on 
the third floor. The Smith case 
was closed. 

“Say, that Anthony Smith 
must have left a hunk of money 
... I hear he was worth plenty.” 

“Yeah, but he can’t enjoy it 
now.” 

“No, we can’t take it with us.” 

“You know Ann...” Ruth 
Bailey hesitated for a moment, 
smiled, then continued, “I had 
the strangest feeling on that 
Smith case. It was as though I 
felt him trying to tell me that 
he was conscious, and he wanted 
to say something badly. I felt 
that ...0O, I don’t know, it was 
the strangest feeling! Ann... 
do you believe it might be pos- 
sible that when a patient is dy- 
ing ‘unconscious’ as we say, they 
may know everything that’s 
going on about them?” 

“Aw, go on, girl... you 
better get to that dance and get 
hospitals off your mind.” 

“T don’t know .. .” mused 
Ruth Bailey with a half smile 
as she sauntered off from the 
desk. 


Some railroad laborers who worked near a golf course were 


vastly intrigued by the game. 
ball into a rut and have a hard time extricating it. 


They saw a golfer knock the 
Then he 


got into a sand trap and well-nigh failed to get out. 

At length he got a good shot and the ball trickled directly 
into the cup. Whereupon an Irish laborer who had watched the 
previous difficulties said sympathetically: 


“Now, mister, yez arre in a terrible fix!”—The Liguorian 
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The Houses 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


THE house or physical abode of 

the family is a matter of no 
mean importance to family life. 
It normally contributes in a va- 
riety of ways to its strength 
and preservation. Some thirty 
years ago Dr. E. T. Devine re- 
ferred to this in the following 
lines: “The character of our 
domestic life is enormously in- 
fluenced by the character of the 
houses in which we live. There 
are tremendous social and eco- 
nomic effects in such minor fea- 
tures as a garden, an attic, a cel- 
lar (with a cellar door for a 
slide) and pantries, fences and a 
gate to swing on and a post to 
sit on, and roofs and verandas, to 
say nothing of more serious mat- 
ters, like the size and numbers 
of and arrangement of rooms, 
ventilation and water supply and 
fire escapes.” 

Among the important func- 
tions of the house, that of protec- 
tion for the family ranks high. 
And not only should it protect 
the family members against the 
elements but also against intru- 
sion from outsiders. A house is 
not a home unless it adequately 
provides for the exclusion of out- 
siders so as to permit the growth 
of a sense of home exclusiveness. 
Writes Helen Bosanguet: “Like 
the Name the House serves both 
to hold the members of the Fam- 
ily together and to guard them 
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ef our domestic life 


from confusion with, or intru- 
sion from, members of other 
Families, and it does so in an 
even more marked and obvious 
way insofar as bricks and mortar 
are more solid and tangible than 
words. . . It is an essential fea- 
ture of the house that it be 
closed against outsiders. If it is 
nothing more than gypsy van, 
or the shelter of cave or tree, so 
long as its limits are respected 
by the rest of the community, the 
privacy and consecutiveness of 
the family can be preserved, and 
no longer.” 
Home Conveniences 


The general appearance of the 
home and premises is a matter of 
importance to the family and its 
members. Grass, flowers, trees, 
and shrubs about the house an- 
swer various purposes. If prop- 
erly planted and cared for they 
add much to the comfort and 
pleasure of the household and 
to the regard in which it is held 
by the passer-by. The matter 
too of home conveniences or la- 
bor-saving devices is deserving 
of consideration. If all the 
mother’s energy is consumed in 
endless drudgery, she has neither 
time nor strength nor inclination 
for the careful and studied train- 
ing of the children. 

Nor should one overlook the 
various social values that derive 
from the ownership of the home 
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place. Thus, there is the sense 
of responsibility that it tends to 
develop. There is the sense of 
security that goes with owner- 
ship and possession. The house, 
if owned, may play a consider- 
able part, too, in developing in 
the family members a sense of 
the value of property. Finally, 
there are the great social values 
of association of place, some- 
thing closely linked with owner- 
ship of the home. 


There is a certain intangible 
bond that arises out of the as- 
sociation of place of the old 
family estate and the familiar 
things of the old home world. A 
house in which a family lived 
for years gradually becomes a 
shrine of sacred memories. What 
father or mother would care to 
leave the old homestead or fam- 
ily house where cluster all the 
memories of their little ones, 
and move to a new and strange 
abode? Even though more sump- 
tuous, to them it would probably 
seem strange and cold. It would 
take considerable time to trans- 
form it into anything like the 
old home nest. For children, too, 
the old home place has a special 
appeal and lasting attraction, 
even years after they are mar- 
ried. How different, the case of 
the constantly moving child of 
our day, such a one for instance, 
as remarked, “There is one of 
the houses in which I was born.” 

Attract And Bind 


Yes, the old and familiar 
things of the home attract and 
bind. Age may rob them of an 
earlier beauty that was theirs, 


but at the same time it softens 
and mellows them. They arouse 
and quicken the finest emotions. 
They tend to bind. There is not 
a little truth in the remark of 
the contemporary sociologist 
that “the passing of the attic 
has been little less than a trag- 
edy to the family.” The attic is 
where the heirlooms, the old fa- 
miliar things, were kept. 


Traditionally, the abode of the 
American family was what 
might be called the homestead 


type; it was a single family 
house. The coming of the in- 
dustrial revolution and _ the 


growth ot the large city brought 
a considerable change. Urban 
congestion, with crowded living 
quarters for many, was the re- 
sult. The single family home 
began to disappear. The small 
and crowded flat, the tenement, 
the apartment house, and the 
family hotel rose in its place. 
Ownership decreased and ten- 
ancy increased. There was often 
intrusion into the home by 
boarders, roomers, lodgers. In 
the place of the green of the 
country-side there arose the di- 
lapidation, the degradation, and 
dirt of the slum. Even in the 
case of the more well-to-do fam- 
ilies, they were crowded into 
apartments that were exceeding- 
ly limited in space. 

The values of the home to the 
family were in considerable part 
lost. Where, for instance, un- 
der some of the conditions that 
exist today is the privacy and 
seclusion so necessary for fam- 
ily consciousness? Where is the 
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mastery of the family within the 
precincts of its home? Home is 
compatible with crowding and 
huddling. To cook, eat, sleep, 
wash, work, in one and the same 
room is a grievance to anyone 
with any sense of refinement. It 
tends to destroy the finer ele- 
ments of life. 


To say the least, the home 
as we have known it in the 
Christian past, the home as a 
nursery of those social virtues 
that should bind a man to a 
healthy state, functions with 
great difficulty under some of 
these conditions. The fact that, 
in spite of untoward circum- 
stances, splendid examples of 
noble family life, of refinement 
and the highest ideals are evi- 
dent, points rather to the heroic 
than to what might be normally 
expected in view of conditions. 
It suggests the tremendous so- 
cial forces and possibilities with- 
in the confines of that little 
realm we call the family. 

Threat Of Eviction 


Nor does our present housing 
situation only imply crowding, 
lack of privacy, tenancy or lack 
of ownership. Often there is 
in addition the evil of eviction 
for non-payment of rent. There 
are American cities in which 
evictions mount to 50,000 a year 
and more. What a strange situ- 
ation, that the revolution in in- 
dustry, which has increased the 
productive power of the world 
so much, should leave a large 
part of mankind in such a de- 
plorable plight; that so many of 
the actual producers of wealth 


have no home they can call their 
own beyond the end of the week; 
that they have no bit of soil or 


‘so much as a room that belongs 


to them; that they have nothing 
of value of any kind, even rent- 
ing the furniture which they use 
day by day. 

To this might also well be add- 
ed the unfavorable contrast be- 
tween so many American homes 
and our grandiose schools and 
magnificent industrial plants and 
chambers of commerce. The sit- 
uation shows on what we place 
our values—not on the home as 
the great school of schools, un- 
der the direction of the teacher 
of teachers, the parent, but on 
the school which is at best an 
extension of the home, and on 
industry and business. 


A nation that thinks more of 
its commerce and industry and 
profit than of its homes is on the 
down grade. Its lights will even- 
tually go out. It is only a mat- 
ter of time. And we may well 
add here that in all the forego- 
ing we have not adverted to the 
almost incredible fact that there 
are great numbers of houses in 
this country from which children 
are barred. Instead of being for 
children, these houses are mere- 
ly a means of making money. 
And yet, the family, the home, 
should really exist primarily for 
the child. 

We Need Security 


Under circumstances, 


where is the opportunity for the 
growth of the individual fam- 
ily sense of responsibility and 
the pride of ownership of home 
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and property? For the adult, 
where is possible the security of 
possession so essential to family 
life? For the child, where is 
possible the joy of ownership or 
of construction? In the city flat 
or tenement, there is little that 
city boys or girls can call their 
own. Their parents have few 
tangible possessions. They do 
not own the house they live in. 
Often, living in furnished apart- 
ments, they do not own even the 
furniture they are using. Con- 
tact is with rented or public 
property. They are not account- 
able for the condition of the 
dwellingplace, as the home-owner 
is. Where, then, is the oppor- 
tunity to train children in re- 
sponsibility and a sense of the 
value of property, matters cer- 
tainly of great social impor- 
tance? 


The city is of course here to 
stay. A solution for its housing 
problem must be found if the 
serious family evils resulting 
from it are to be checked. In- 
deed, among the problems that 
characterize our city life today, 
its housing problem stands much 
to the forefront. Before the re- 
cent war the Federal Govern- 
ment had a considerable housing 
program under way. The same 
Government will undoubtedly 
have to be much in the picture 
again if we are to have a really 
effective solution for this press- 
ing problem. Government action 
in this field, when needed. is 
clearly upheld in the encyclical 
on Christian Marriage. To be 
sure, there is also much room 


here for strictly private ventures 
in home construction. And a 
large development of cooperative 
housing projects might well be 
given serious attention. But 
whatever the approach to the so- 
lution of the problem, certain 
matters should be kept carefully 
in mind. Such features as prop- 
er size, due privacy, and owner- 
ship should be emphasized. 
Above all, the new homes should 
make due provision for children. 
That would seem almost neces- 
sarily to imply that they should 
be in the suburbs rather than 
in the heart of the city or even 
in its old broken-down sections. 
Housing Market 


At the meeting of the National 
Catholic Conference on Family 
Life, held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in 1945, Dr. 
Thomas H. Locraft presented an 
able discussion of the subject, 
“Housing for the American 
Family and Its Postwar Pros- 
pects.” Every idea he presented 
at the time still holds true to- 
day. We may well quote his con- 
cluding summary in bringing 
this to a close. 

“To sum up, we are facing a 
potential market for housing 
which will probably exceed any- 
thing we have known. Every 
resource of the building indus- 
try will be taxed to capacity and 
there is need in the program for 
all of the improvements in ma- 
terials and methods which can be 
devised. It will be necessary to 
simplify our financing and tax- 
ing arrangements; and in addi- 
tion, we shall require the assis- 
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tance of governmental funds and 
powers to cope with the related 
problems which arise in provid- 
ing for the lowest income group 
and in rehabilitating the slum 
areas of our cities. 

“The disease of our cities lies 
deep, and if we are to restore 
health we must have open minds, 
willing to examine proposed so- 


lutions without prejudice. The 
cure may require some drastic 
treatments, but need we have 
fear of pioneering? Beyond 
these intangible frontiers lie the 
new cities, the homes of our fam- 
ilies of tomorrow. Our task is 
to make them in reality what 
our pioneer forefathers dreamed 
they would be.” 


God Made It That Way 


One of the most beautiful things in the world is the family. 


‘Both God and nature have made it sacred. 
united by the strongest and purest of natural ties. 


Its members are 
But the 


Christian family, founded on the sacrament of matrimony, is 
far more beautiful than the natural family in its sanctity and 
‘mutual love, in its spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice, and in 


the happiness of its members. 


The family is a natural institution ordained by God for the 
preservation of the human race; it is, above all, a supernatural 
and spiritual institution for the salvation and sanctification of 
mankind. The tender associations of family life are a great 
source of happiness in this world, and a powerful help in the 


struggle for eternal happiness. 


The family is the most important institution in the world. 


It is the primary unit of human society. 


It is a real society 


of human beings which is at once the smallest unit and the 


foundation of the whole social structure. 


It is the source and 


the hope of those larger societies called the Church, the State 


and the world. 


The Church has always taught that the family is essen- 
tially sacred. The welfare of individuals for time and eternity, 
the continuation of Christian society, the very life of the 
Church of God, all depend upon the family and the home. 

If all the families that make up society were good and 
religious, society itself would be moral and godly, and most of 
the evils that afflict the world today would soon disappear. If 
every home were a center of law and order, if every family 
were what it ought to be, we would have a happy and orderly 
State, the Church would be unshacked and free, and heaven 
would rejoice with numberless saints—From Make Your Home 
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How Shall We Teach Heligion To 
The Little Children? « 


Cause of concern to 
parents and educators 


“THE Holy Father in his re- 

cent address to the women of 
Italy and through them to the 
women of the world, tells them 
that their day has come, the day 
in which they must take respon- 
sibility, even political and social 
responsibility, for the restora- 
tion of the world. His argu- 
ment is simple. The restoration 
of society depends on restoring 
the home. Women are the mak- 
ers of the home. It is they who 
understand its dangers, its safe- 
guards, its needs, even as it is 
they who determine its atmos- 
phere and character. 


The home holds the key to the 
future of the nation, of society, 
of the Church because the home 
forms the minds and hearts of 
children. The Church in her 
great work as spiritual mother 
of men has always recognized 
her dependence on the work of 
the home. To her daughters, al- 
ready formed themselves in the 
Faith, she has committed the 
eaxly spiritual formation of the 
young. It is an old adage that 
that which we learned at our 
mother’s knee can hardly be tak- 
en from us. And so it is—our 
early formation, or lack of it, is 
the foundation of our social 
heritage. No wonder then that 
the neglect of religious training 


Sister Mary, 1.H.M. 


in the home, especially the re- 
ligious training of the preschool 
child, is a cause of great con- 
cern to the religious educators. 

The preschool group has been 
neglected in the matter of re- 
ligious training for more than a 
generation in our American 
homes. The reasons are varied, 
but they can be summarized in 
such a statement as this at pres- 
ent, I think: “Why should I 
bother teaching him religion? He 
is so little that he can’t learn 
much—and anyway, the Sisters 
will do it so much better when 
he goes to school.” Our studies 
of little children show, and the 
experience of first grade teachers 
everywhere bear out our find- 
ings, that most children know 
little or nothing of God, Our 
Lord, Our Lady or the saints 
when they enter first grade. Now 
this is a great injustice to the 
child and, as I shall try to show, 
a great mistake psychologically 
as well. 

Injustice To Child 


It is a great injustice to the 
child. -A child is a baptized per- 
son; therefore, he possesses the 
life of God within him. As his 
mind opens-in these years before 
he is capable of committing sin, 
he can learn to know God and, 
since the obstacle to loving union 


* Address given before the Family Life Coaference, Washington, D. C., Feb. 5-6-7-8, 1946. 
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with God is sin, he can attain to 
a high degree of pure, simple 
love. This love can become, in- 
creasingly from two years on, 
the greatest motivating force in 
the child’s conduct. It can be- 
come the living fountain from 
which discipline and self-control 
flow. Is it not an injustice to 
deprive the Christian child of 
these benefits? 

But it is also a mistake psy- 
chologically, a mistake in the 
understanding of the nature and 
form of the development of the 
child’s powers. The baby comes 
into the world with a blank 
mind, a tabula rasa. But it is 
a blank that is receptive—more, 
it is a blank that is made to re- 
ceive, a void waiting to be filled, 
even reaching out to be filled. 
The first efforts at filling the 
void of the baby’s mind show 
little effect. But day by day, 
week by week, month by month, 
the cumulative effect becomes 
evident. Gradually the child sees, 
hears, responds, identifies, as- 
sociates, imitates, reproduces, 
creates. The void has had a 
foundation formed within it. No 
particular act is of great impor- 
tance, but the frequently re- 
peated acts have their effect 
when extended over a period of 
time. 

Rhythm—Poetry—Music 


What does a mother want as 
the basic foundation of her little 
one’s mental life? The answer 
designates that which must be 
reiterated day in and day out as 
the child’s experience. Rhythm? 
Poetry? Music? Language? 


Names of familiar things and 
their uses? Then give the baby 
experience of these things from 
its earliest waking hours. Now, 
what is true of these experiences 
is equally true of teaching re- 
ligion. When should a child first 
learn of God, of the Holy Name, 
of heaven, of the crucifix, of Our 
Lady? When? There should nev- 
er be a time when he has not 
known them for they should be 
part of the foundational mate- 
rial on which the appearance of 
consciousness itself depends. As 
soon as the baby can identify 
an object by pointing, he should 
be able to point to a picture of 
Our Lord or to the crucifix when 
his mother says, “Jesus.” As 
soon as he can speak he should 
be able to say, “Jesus!” Surely 
we owe Our Lord Who has re- 
deemed this child at the price 
of His own life, the courtesy of 
this recognition by the mind of 
the child as it becomes capable 
of recognizing the world about 
it. 

However, religious training in 
the fullest sense can hardly be 
carried on until the child has a 
sense of his own identity as a 
being separate from the world 
around him or before he has 
knowledge of language efor 
speech as well as for understand- 
ing. These things happen be- 
tween the second and third birth- 
day. Definite religious instruc- 
tion should, therefore, begin for 
this reason at this time. Of 
course, this instruction will be 
simple and casual. It will, too, 
use pictures and simple stories 
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as a help. Best of all, it will 
use the impromptu stories of the 
mother supplemented with a pic- 
ture. 
Make God Live 

What shall be the content of 
this instruction? First and fore- 
most make God live as a real, a 
loving, a beneficent Father. 
Make Our Lord, Jesus, live as a 
Person Whom the child knows 
as well as he knows his mother 
or father. He must learn that 
Jesus is God; that He lives on 
the altar in the Sacred Host; 
that He is in heaven, too. He 
must know that He once lived 
here on earth and was as little 
as the child himself. Then, there 
will come naturally the story of 
how He was born; of Our Lady, 
His mother; of St. Joseph, of the 
angels, the shepherds; in a word, 
everything about Jesus and Mary 
and Joseph as real people. 


There are no other stories 
which children love as they love 
these stories of our faith. Mak- 
ing a visit to Jesus in the taber- 
nacle can be a real, living ex- 
perience, too, for even so small 
a tot as a three-year-old. 


In The Nursery School group 
at Marygrove, we have twenty- 
six children, of whom half are 
three and half four-year-olds. 
Half of the group are boys, half, 
girls. These children learn to 
bless themselves, to say the Our 
Father and Hail Mary and the 
Angel of God, all taught infor- 
mally and almost without the 
children knowing that they are 
learning them. More important, 
in the course of the year, these 


HOW SHALL WE TEACH RELIGION TO CHILDREN? 


tiny tots come to know the main 
facts of Our Lord’s life follow- 
ing the liturgical year. They 
learn that they are Catholics and 
belong to the Church and that 
the Sign of the Cross is their 
sign. They know that the Holy 
Trinity lives within them and 
that they belong to Jesus. The 
story of Adam and Eve and the 
fall is familiar to them as is the 
fact that they have a guardian 
angel whose business it is to 
help them to be good. They 
know how to ask for help in or- 
der to resist the temptations of 
the bad angels who try to get 
you to do things God or mamma 
or daddy do not want you to do. 


They also learn to know a 
great many things about the 
Church, as for instance, the 
altar, the tabernacle, Holy Mass, 
the stations, the vestments, the 
priest, the communion table and 
the like. Yet the amount of 
time devoted to religious instruc- 
tion in the nursery school pro- 
gram is only about ten minutes 
a day. Mothers tell us this is 
the part of the school program 
they are always told about at 
home. I have even had some 
friends of families whose chil- 
dren we have, ask me if we teach 
only religion, these babies know 
so much. Our kindergarten chil- 
dren go much deeper and learn 
in a more enriched form this 
same range of truths. 

They’re Teachers Too 


My experience with these chil- 
dren has convinced me of the 
wonderful receptivity of the lit- 
tle child for religious truth. He 
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listens attentively—it is a liv- 
ing reality to him. He has as 
a natural gift the power of con- 
templation in the Ignatian sense. 
One mother of a four-year old,— 
a convert, told me that she was 
really learning to realize the 
meaning of her religion from 
her little boy’s conversation with 
her. To him Our Lord lived in 
word and action and he trans- 
mitted to her this sense of inti- 
mate relationship. 
They Teach Too 


This same four-year-old played 
with a little Jewish boy of about 
the same age. This child had 
picked up some profanity which 
disturbed the Catholic child’s 
mother very much. Her own 
child did not use the words him- 
self to her knowledge, possibly 
because she had told him not to, 
but she was very fearful of the 
situation. One day the two boys 
were in the kitchen getting into 
their things to go outdoors. The 
mother from the next room 
heard the little playmate use his 
obnoxious language, but before 
she could get to the door she 
caught Jimmy’s voice saying, se- 
verely, “You mustn’t ever say 
those bad words again, Davie. 
Jesus doesn’t like it. It hurts 
Him. Don’t you know He died for 
you on the Cross? You mustn’t 
ever say them again.” 

There was a pause. Then 
Davie said, “Gee, I didn’t know, 
Jimmy. I won’t hurt Jesus 
again.” 

The mother, needless to say, 
stayed in the other room. She 
said Davie’s bad language was 


cured, at least when with Jim- 
my. 

This is only one case of many 
which I could cite to show the 
carry-over of the child’s knowl- 
edge and love into the moral 
field. 

One of our little ones at four 
protested to her mother who had 
spoken to her crossly, “Mamma, 
don’t yell at me. I’m a good girl.” 
The mother who was in the 
midst of preparations for her 
oldest daughter’s wedding re- 
alized the tension her voice had 
probably shown and said to the 
little one gently, “I’m sorry dear. 
I didn’t mean to yell at you. I 
am afraid I was excited.” 

The child looked at her solemn- 
ly and answered, “If you would 
remember to say ‘Jesus, Mary, 
Joseph’ it would help you, mam- 
ma.” 

This same mother told me a 
few days ago another incident 
about this same child, now near- 
ly a year older. They were in 
the living room. The mother 
told the child to do something. 
Again, without realizing it, her 
voice expressed tension. The lit- 
tle one protested, “Mommy, 
please don’t talk to me in such 
a cross voice. Sometimes it al- 
most makes me ery. I’ll do what 
you want anyway, even if you 
say it in a nice voice.” 

Source Of Joy 


This little girl is an excep- 
tionally intelligent and delicate 
little creature. At five, her little 
will is wholly attuned to the best, 
to what Jesus loves. Yet this is 
a child who went through sev- 
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eral months of defiance of every 
one at home before this influence 
became really important in her 
little life. 


This work of the spiritual 


greatly to the child’s social de- 
velopment and so prevent many 
others. And who can say what 
this closeness to Our Lord before 


sin has come near to mar it, will 


training of their little ones 
should be the source of great joy 
and even of relaxation to the 
mother. It would solve most of 
her really difficult disciplinary 
problems as well as contribute 


Popularizing “Foul Ball” 


Why does the American press insist on popularizing every 
foul ball? Why does it insist on glorifying those who are by 
their example and action contributing to the destruction of the 
country by the undermining of its foundation, its family life? 
One of the latest offenders is Life. A recent issue gave a full 
page to the “Multi-married Millionaire’ Tommy Manville. The 
story was entitled “8th Mrs. Manville.” Pictures of all the 
eight wives were shown and the time given that elapsed be- 
tween the marriage and divorce of each. The story ended with 
the remark: “Most of them were blondes, got big money set- 
tlements from Manville and married again.” Not a word of 
criticism! And then we wonder at the disrespect and delinquen- 
cy and deviltry of American children! 

P.S. Since the above paragraph was written the radio also 
helped to advertise Manville, stating—as if it were some superb 
accomplishment—that he had now divorced No. 8, after 28 days 
of married life. 


mean to the development of this 
soul? Or who can say what bless- 
ings will flow upon that family 
whose little ones are such inti- 
mate friends of Jesus? 


He's My Hoss 


There was a Catholic Chaplain whom I met first in the 
jungle of New Guinea. | He had red hair, an Irish face, and a 
most friendly grin. One day on deck a loud-mouth nearby 
began blaspheming violently. Whether he was aware that Tom 
was a Chaplain is not clear. But the situation was awkward. 
Tom was new to the ship and unknown to most of the men. 
All he did was call out mildly, “Hey, fella, you can’t talk about 
my boss that way.” And he pointed to the cross on his 
collar. That stopped that, and won the admiration of the men 
at the same time. That was because he threw neither his rank 
nor his chaplaincy at them. He merely stood up for his rights 
and his Faith—David G. Wittelsin the Saturday Evening Post 
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Wages And Prices* 


VERITABLE flood of news- 
paper articles, pamphlets 
and speeches on the vexing wage 
problem suggests, before all, the 
thought that a social wage policy 
should go hand in hand with one 
intended to influence the for- 
mation of prices. We must 
recognize the co-relation exist- 
ing between the two. To this 
extent President Truman’s and 
the Union’s demand is reason- 
able; the wage to be agreed upon 
between the contending parties 
should not be merely added to 
the price of a product regard- 
less of the true cost of produc- 
tion. Such policy approaches an 
attempt to establish a just price. 
Experience long ago demon- 
strated that an increase in wages 
is, in most cases, at once reflect- 
ed in increased prices of goods 
or services. Capital assumes no 
or a minor share of the added 
cost of production. Labor is, 
therefore, faced by the alter- 
native to ally itself with the en- 
terpriser and to impose a new 
burden on consumers including 
those of their own class, or to 
direct its efforts, in the first 
place, against their employer 
with the intention of obliging 
him to assume all or at least 
part of the added cost of pro- 
duction. 
Such a policy has, evidently, 


* Social Justice Review, December, 1945 


much to recommend it. But, how- 
ever equitable it may be, it will 
not be an easy matter to es- 
tablish it in practice. The effect 
of increased wages, shorter 
hours, the expense of vacations 
with pay, etc., on manufactured 
products, may in many cases not 
be recognizable at the beginning 
of the new state of affairs. Is 
the enterpriser then to assume 
the risk of selling the output of 
his factory at a loss? Must ex- 
perience demonstrate what was 
not predictable when the new 
wage scale was introduced? Or 
should he be obliged to cover 
losses from any existing surplus, 
in expectation of greater profits 
from increased sales? 


Nevertheless, the adoption of a 
policy based on the correlation of 
wages and prices is a pressing 
one. The problem deserves to be 
deliberated, as does that of the 
prevailing formation of prices. 


We have, fortunately, discard- 
ed the doctrine that everything 
will be well with the world if, 
what was called “the free play 
of economic forces,” is permitted 
full ‘sway. Why not give 
thought to the possibility of re- 
turning to the just price? The 
solution of more than one of 
our social problems will prove 
easier once we achieve this goal. 


Replacement of wooden shingles by cheap aluminum and 
glass products is promised soon——Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 


Adviser To The Lovelorn 


‘Beatrice Fairfax’ 
a vivid personality 


T? the millions of readers who 
knew her only as Beatrice 
Fairfax the death of Marie Man- 
ning Gasch in Washington on 
November 28 has meant merely 
the passing of a long-popular 
writer. Her “Advice to the Love- 
lorn,” a department syndicated 
in hundreds of newspapers other 
than the Hearst papers in which 
it started, made her self-chosen 
pseudonymn a household word. 


Even though she had not been 
responsible for the column 
during many years—she left the 
work when she married in 1905 
and did not return to it until 
1929—she was the most vivid 
personality ever associated with 
the Fairfax name; and, as such, 
she made the department a real 
and constructive social force. 


Through it she was able to 
reach girls and women who had 
no other wise adviser. Her own 
morality was rock-ribbed. Her 
feeling for the preservation of 
the home was so great that, 
throughout the many years of 
her Fairfax work, she opposed 
divorce as any solution for mari- 
tal difficulties. At the same time, 
she was sympathetic with the 
trials and tribulations of youth. 

There is no way of estimating 
her influence upon the lives of 
her readers; but it is certain 
that she never answered either 
unsympathetically or frivolously 
any of the hundreds of letters 


Mary Synon 


which came to her every day. 
Always she sought to set a 
possible and admirable course of 
conduct for her following. 


Her handling of the Fairfax 
column was characteristic of 
Mrs. Gasch’s many-sided tem- 
perament. She started the col- 
umn as a clever newspaper stunt 
when she had been a very young 
reporter on Hearst’s first New 
York newspaper. Her rollicking 
sense of humor led her into see- 
ing the funny gleams of its many 
facets of human emotions. No 
one enjoyed more than she did 
some of the absurd queries which 
came to her desk. But her wide 
sympathies invariably caused 
her to take on responsibility for 
the welfare of those who ap- 
pealed to her for aid. 


Once she telephoned to Chi- 
cago from Washington a request 
to get help to a desperate girl in 
the western city. The girl had 
written a letter whose sincerity 
was apparent to an editor ac- 
customed to winnowing the 
wheat of honesty from the chaff 
of nonsense, and needed help at 
once. 

Beatrice Fairfax might have 
fulfilled her job responsibility 
by sending the youngster a 
special delivery letter of advice, 
but such a method was not Marie 
Gasch’s. Instead, she took on 
the problem as if it were the 
concern of an old family 
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friend. To her and to the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Saint Vincent, 
who assumed the girl’s care, the 
writer of the letter owed the 
salvation of both life and soul. 


To those who knew her in per- 
son Marie Manning Gasch was 
so much greater than the Beat- 
rice Fairfax she had created 
that this activity seemed only 
part of her manifold interests. 
Half society leader and half re- 
porter, she swung between ac- 
ceptance of an established order 
and sharp criticism of its faults. 
Half-English and half-Irish, she 
veered between admiration of 
certain British individuals and 
bitter resentment against certain 
British policies. 

Her immediate environment 
did not incline her toward the 
cause of labor; but she never 
forgot her childhood meetings 
with her famed great uncle, 
Cardinal Edward Manning, and 
his influence, added to her ad- 
miration for Cardinal Gibbons, 
led her into an attitude more 
liberal than that of her group. 

Probably the deepest influence 
in her life was her admiration 
for Msgr. Edward Buckey, pas- 


tor of Saint Matthew’s Cathe-- 


dral. It was solace to many of 


her friends that Monsignor 
Buckey, now beyond fourscore 
years, went through a Washing- 
ton winter storm to take to his 
old friend the last rites of the 
Church. 

In some ways Marie Gasch 
was a lodestone of Washington. 
She knew its palaces and its 
politics, its attitudes and its as- 
pirations, its comedies and its 
tragedies. She enjoyed every 
inch of it, from the White House 
to the waterfront. She had been 
a close friend to Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge and to Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; but she was 
as genuinely interested in a sick 
neighbor as she was in the First 
Lady. She had a genius of 
friendship, and she showed it to 
all kinds and conditions of 
people. Her friendliness broke 
down artificial barriers and re- 
vealed the human qualities of 
presidents and window-washers. 

For all her grave dignity of 
appearance, Marie Gasch always 
undervalued herself. She was 
amazingly modest about her 
abilities and achievements, pain- 
fully shy about public appear- 
ances. No one who knew her, 
however, either briefly or 
through long years, could under- 
value her. 


Wylie B. Saunders, of New Bedford, Mass., who lost both 
legs in a railroad accident after being mustered out of the 
armed forces, has definite proof that friendship is a real and 
tangible thing. He is able to work from his wheelchair, at a 
bench doing carburetor and automotive repair work, in the 
living room extension and sunporch, which 10 of his neighbors 


have built. 
said: 


Harry Kinnarney, moving spirit of the project, 
“We knew he had planned to fix up the place, so we 


thought we’d beat him to the punch.”-——Camillus 
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How Wear To 


Tokens of yesteryear that live 
beyond the reach of time 


TaN short shoes, headless me- 

chanical ducks, a glue smeared 
valentine, and a dozen paper 
dolls were all there in the trunk. 
Stuffed dogs a little the worse 
for wear, a pink bonnet with its 
one string dangling, and a small 
bag of vividly colored marbles 
were there too. And as I ex- 
amined and discarded, I suddenly 
had the sickening “empty” feel- 
ing that comes with the lower- 
ing of a coffin into the grave, or 
the far-off whistle of a freight 
train on a windy night. I wasn’t 
just relieving the trunk of use- 
less junk so Babs could pack 
her colorful array of skirts and 
sweaters and trek off to college. 
All at once I was putting away 
the last remnants, the remains 
of four children—and with those 
remains I was putting away all 
that is dear to a mother’s heart. 


Four children who only yester- 
day had toddled about in tiny 
shoes, who had banged each 
other over the head with stuffed 
animals, and who had played 
marbles “for keeps” in the back- 
yard were four grown-ups now! 
A mother who had found her 
greatest happiness in kissing and 
scolding and story-telling and 
loving was only another unneces- 
sary relic. Four children did not 
really need a mother’s care and 
affection anymore; for they had 
outgrown her as they had out- 


My: Heart* 


Patricia Mc Cunniff 


grown the contents of the trunk. 

And I rummaged deeper into 
trunk through balls of tin-foil, 
a hopeless knot of fishing tackle, 
and a miniature set of china, 
with the depressing thoughts of 
the shortness of youth and the 
futility of raising children only 
to lose them to a demanding 
world, buzzing like annoying 
mosquitos in and out of my mind. 
It was silly, it was useless; and 
it was wrong to feel that way— 
but I couldn’t help it. And I 
don’t think I even wanted to help 
it! 

Then I found them at the very 
bottom of the trunk—four bat- 
tered dolls as different in looks 
and personality as four children. 
There was Bless-its-heart, 
sprawled face down with her 
peeling head buried in stoic 
Daddy Papoose’s blanket; and 
Lylecille was gazing fixedly with 
her one good eye at Dutchie Bob’s 
voluminous blue trousers. 

Why they weren’t relics! Bless- 
its-heart was the same lovable 
fat baby doll with her stuffed 
body and china head that Joe 
had dragged around by a chuk- 
by arm twenty-five years ago. 
Those big blue eyes had watched 
Joe in astonishment the day he 
bored holes in the garden hose 
with a brace-and-bit because “I 
wanna crinkle faster.” She had 
bumped along behind him when 
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he crawled under twenty restless 
horses standing in a fascinating 
tunnel formation. And it was 
because she and Joe had been 
inseparable that she had been 
thrown from a speeding tricycle 
one exciting afternoon and had 
broken her dainty nose. Joe had 
administered first aid then, and 
had left poor Bless-its-heart to 
recuperate on the lawn in a 
downpour. Tape marks, broken 
nose, and peeling cheeks—they 
were as evident now as they had 
been the day that Joe brought 
her to me and lisped, “Put her 
away now and save her. Bless 
its little heart!” 
A Hard Life 


She had been alone in the 
trunk until Lylecille came five 
years later. A hard life had 
Lylecille before she went to her 
rest! Jane was a tom-boy! From 
the time when she quickly con- 
sidered her acquaintances and 
decided that since she liked Aunt 
Lucille and friend Lyle “better 
’an anybody” and christened her 
china child accordingly, until the 
day when she flung her headlong 
into the trunk, Lylecille had a 
violent existence. No doll bug- 
gies and baby blankets for her! 
She spent her days tucked un- 
der Jane’s arm climbing the 
highest apple trees, only to be 
“parachuted,” “swung down,” or 
thrown down by her active par- 
ent. A beauty treatment con- 
sisting of cold cream, vinegar, 
8-in-1 oil, and ketchup ended 
Lylecille’s career, and she was 
sent to the trunk. 


Strong and silent Daddy Pa- 


poose stood by me on the floor 
just as he had stood by Peggie 
through thick and thin. With 
his arms folded solemnly under 
his blanket, and his feathers 
bent rakishly (for Daddy Pa- 
poose was an Indian), his crack- 
ed face still retained its dead- 
pan dignity. I never could un- 
derstand how he could watch his 
little mistress so seriously, for 
her usual bubbling good humor 
had always been contagious. I re- 
membered why Daddy Papoose’s 
head was cracked, and I wonder- 
ed if he remembered too. It all 
started when mild Peggie sud- 
denly and soundly tapped Jane 
over the head with a hammer. 
As the welt rose, Jane’s ire rose, 
and with a mighty fling she 
threw Daddy violently out an up- 
stairs window. Head cracked 
but dignity undisturbed, he was 
stored away with his predeces- 
sors to reminisce and think of 
his life with little human dolls. 


Dutchie Bob 


Dutchie Bob was so named be- 
cause he was just that—Dutch! 
And he was bought in a safety- 
conscious age that frowned up- 
on China dolls as a lurking 
danger to the growing child; so 
Dutchie Bob was big and stuffed 
and “squashy,” and he wore huge 
trousers, wooden shoes, and a 
Dutch cap. Unconsciously, I 
shook him as I lifted him from 
the trunk, and as always, a fine 
stream of sand poured from his 
baggy clothing. He had spent 
most of his life with Babs in a 
sandpile. Daily he had been 
buried, and dug up, buried, dug 
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up, buried, and dug up—and on 
one occasion he had even been 
baked in a monstrous mud-pie. 
Dutchie Bob from his vantage 
point in the sandpile was the 
only one who could have told us 
where Babs was the day she ran 
away down the alley sans cloth- 
ing—but he wouldn’t talk! 
There they were—Bless-its- 
heart, Lylecille, Daddy Papoose, 
and Dutchie Bob—all staring un- 
waveringly at me. And I knew 
then that they could never be 
relics of a dead past. They were 
a rampart to keep that past from 
becoming dead. As long as Bless- 
its-heart could display her brok- 


en nose, and Lylecille her blis- 
tered china face; as long as 
Daddy Papoose could peer stoicly 
around his crack, and Dutchie 
Bob could drop sand, I would 
have my four babies! Joe would 
never be a famous surgeon in 
my eyes, nor Jane an efficient 
housewife, nor Peggie a musi- 
cian, nor Babs a collegian. They 
would always be four little chil- 
dren, playing with four dolls— 
and nothing could ever take them 
from me. It must have been 
only a shadow, but as I smiled 
at the incongruous foursome be- 
fore me, they smiled a little too. 
And I knew they understood! 


Taking Over Parents’ Duties 


In recent years there has been a growing tendency on 
the part of public agencies toward taking over the duties of 
parents; this is not to be wondered at when we consider how 
many parents have failed in their duty and how willingly they 
have surrendered their responsibilities to others. Today there 
are parents who invite and expect the State to do everything 
for the child, while they do nothing. They expect the incor- 
rigible child to be made obedient, the lazy one industrious, the 
sinful one good, the untidy one clean, the undernourished one 
fed, the sickly one well, while they sit idly by as spectators 
to the process. 

How rarely do we find a home today in which a real re- 
ligious atmosphere prevails; where reverence is found at the 
table and in the living room; where profanity is never heard; 
where the parent and child go to Mass, Confession and holy 
Communion together; where no date is made without permission 
and full explanation of who and where and why and how late? 

Any garden would be full of weeds, if it received as little 
spiritual and religious care as the average parent bestows 
upon his children—Contributed. 

You cannot be struck by lightning if you are riding in a 


steel-toped auto because the steel will attract and ground the 
electricity before it could hit you—Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 
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Can We Teach Them Right 


from Wrong? * 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


First we must 
know ourselves 


“I asked myself, ‘Are those children being taught 
the difference between right and wrong?’ And promptly 
I answered myself. ‘I'll bet they are!’” 


"THE editor of this magazine 

wrote recently to invite me, 
out of my long experience of 
family life, to answer the ques- 
tion that stands at the head of 
this article. My first reaction 
was “Why, we can’t help teach- 
ing them that! From the time 
they first stand up, from the 
time they abandon that baby- 
animal, four-footed crawl and be- 
gin to walk. like human beings, 
we give them constant, daily, 
hourly instruction on that sub- 
ject.” 

But then I reflected with sad- 
ness and anxiety, “No, it is not 
accurate to say that we constant- 
ly teach them the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. What 
we really teach them is the dif- 
ference between what we think 
is right and what we think is 
wrong.” What we really think, I 
mean, not what we say in for- 
mal words and phrases. For chil- 
dren, living as they do in the 
closest intimacy with their par- 
ents, come to have the most 
piercingly penetrating, Judg- 
ment-Day certainty about what 
their parents’ moral standards 
actually are. 

In a family where the inner, 


* Reprinted from National Parent-Teacher 


unspoken, but firmly held defini- 
tion of wrong is “anything that 
bothers me,” the children learn 
not the difference between doing 
right and doing wrong, but the 
difference between doing things 
their parents don’t object to and 
hiding things done against their 
wish. If, for the father and 
mother, the intimate, inner defi- 
nition of a right action is “any- 
thing that adds to the prestige 
of our family or to its material 
possessions, or anything that 
makes life easier for us,” you 
may be sure that the children 
come to think of right in those 
terms. 
Their Own Standards 

These will inevitable be their 
own standards of right and 
wrong until such time as they 
fall under the creative influence 
of an inspiring teacher or older 
person with higher and sounder 
ideals; or—unhappy alternative 
—under the destructive influence 
of an unscrupulous person who 
carries that false definition of 
right and wrong just enough 
farther to land its practitioners 
in jail. Parents whose inner 
standards are selfish, material- 
istic, and cynical can send their 
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children to Sunday school faith- 
fully year after year without 
neutralizing the secret moral 
poison that is distilled from their 
every contact with those chil- 
dren. 


When I say contact I do not 
refer only to occasions when old- 
er and younger people meet in 
the common activity of every- 
day life. I refer to the contact 
each child has with the total 
personality of his parents with 
their moral ideas (or lack of 
them), as he hears their casual 
talk, observes their actions day 
by day. 


At the dinner table a shady 
deal is mentioned, or someone is 
shown to have taken advantage 
of a situation in a mean or un- 
scrupulous manner. Perhaps an 
acquaintance with an old auto- 
mobile to sell has, by adroit si- 
lence at the right time, sold it 
for more than the purchaser 
would have paid had he known 
the truth about that car. Or 
someone has arranged, by buying 
a hat or coat or blouse and then 
returning it to the shop as un- 
satisfactory, to have the use of 
it for one special occasion with- 
out paying for it. A responsible 
job, coveted by a number of de- 
serving candidates, has been 
given to an unreliable young man 
of questionable habits, simply 
because his father has political 
influence. A parent has fright- 
ened a teacher with the threat 
that he will repeat certain gos- 
sip about her, and thus secured 
special treatment for his little 
daughter in her classroom. A 


cruel injustice has been done to 
an innocent member of a racial 
minority, humiliatingly excluded 
from American privileges solely 
because of the color of his skin, 
not because of anything he him- 
self has done. 
You’re Always Teaching 


Such topics as these may come 
up in casual family talk, as the 
news of the day is passed in re- 
view during mealtimes. From 
the parents’ comments on them, 
even if those comments be no 
more than the passive silence of 
acquiescence, the child receives 
the real moral instruction of his 
life. 

Teaching children the differ- 
ence between the right and the 
wrong attitude toward life is 
one duty for which parents do 
not have to try to find time or 
opportunity. When they tell 
about a piece of good fortune 
that has befallen a neighbor they 
may speak with zestful, sharing 
pleasure or with grudging, be- 
littling comments. The children 
take note—and perhaps publish! 
Father expresses his approval of 
a young woman seen in the 
streetcar who with a _ quick, 
friendly smile gave up her seat 
to an elderly woman of another 
race. Mother, too, has her story: 

“The oilstove got to smoking 
today, while I was hanging out 
the clothes. The kitchen would 
have been terribly smoked up if 
one of those little Wilkinson boys 
hadn’t noticed it as he was going 
by, and rushed to tell me. Wasn’t 
that nice of him! Only five years 
old! Isn’t it swell when kids be- 
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gin to be old enough to take 
some responsibility for things 
going right?” The child’s re- 
sponse is a mental resolve to win 
just that sort of approval at the 
earliest opportunity. 


Disapprovals are important, 
too. One quick, spontaneous 
flare-up of father’s indignation 
and the children know what he 
thinks about that sadistic pleas- 
ure called teasing. Without a 
word of moralizing he has set 
one more well-placed stone in the 
foundations of their characters. 
And so it goes from hour to hour 
and year to year. An act of 
helpfulness, an earnest look of 
sincere compassion, a word of 
regret for wrongdoing—such lit- 
tle things, yet these are the seeds 
from which grow loving-kind- 
ness in the heart of a child. To 
him it matters enormously how 
the all-powerful parent looks at 
human life, and he watches with 
eyes that are terribly sharp. 

A Pleasant Visit 


As I sat at my desk just now, 
writing these grandmotherly re- 
flections, I was called downstairs 
by one of the pleasantest of the 
many pleasant things that hap- 
pen to people just because they 
are in their sixties. A caller was 
there, a man in his middle thir- 
ties now, who years ago had been 
a schoolmate and playfellow of 
my children. Coming back to 
the old home town from the 
Massachusetts city where he now 
lives, he had brought his wife 
and children to see me. Nothing 
is more heartening to the older 
generation than such reappear- 


ance of people, remembered first 
as boisterous, play-loving chil- 
dren and then as adolescents too 
tall for their strength, anxious 
about their future—anxious with 
good reason, their older friends 
think, knowing all too well how 
many ways there are for grow- 
ing-up boys and girls to take a 
wrong turn. 


He had been—very recently it 
seemed to my elderly eyes—such 
a boy, such a youth, unsure of 
himself, obliged by circum- 
stance to plunge into earning a 
living and family responsibilities 
before he felt himself fully 
strong enough to cope with them, 
his sensitive young face shad- 
owed by the life-death decisions 
he must make. Yet here he was 
now, the sturdy, calm, poised, 
kindly, self-confident father of 
a family; well-dressed, driving 
his own car, with a sweet and 
pretty wife and four splendid 
children in whom the sap of life 
was racing strong from root to 
leaf and bud. 


We sat down under our old 
oak tree—the slow-grower, hard- 
ly a foot taller than when my 
caller used to pass back and 
forth under it playing hide-and- 
seek or, later, dreading to face 
a perilous and uncertain future. 
The little children scattered to 
play, first rolling down the 
grassy terrace with whoops of 
joy, then finding a green frog 
on the edge of the fountain, 
squatting and bending over him 
with shrieks and startled laugh- 
ter as he leaped to and fro in 
the small circle. The father 
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turned his head to see what the 
high screams meant, saw the 
frog and paused for an instant to 
call good-naturedly, “Don’t hurt 
him, children. You may play with 
him, but be careful not’ to hurt 
him.” 

He turned back to the conver- 
sation of the adults and went on 
to describe his excellent job in 
the big electric works. But from 
time to time when he judged 
they needed another reminder, 
he called over his shoulder in 
that good-father voice, not heavy 
with authority but nonetheless 
commanding, “Play with him, 
kids, but don’t hurt him.” 

I asked myself, “Are those 
children being taught the differ- 
ence between right and wrong?” 
And promptly I answered my- 
self. “I’ll say they are! Search 
human society the world around, 
and you will not find children 
who are having a better chance 
to learn that difference.” 

Face The Facts 

Parents are teachers. . . It is 
such a threadbare platitude that 
I am almost abashed to set it 
down in print, but, after all, 
what else is there to say on the 
subject except that children can 
be counted on to learn what their 
parents teach? They will. be 
steadfast and true if they are 
brought up by parents who may 
or may not exhort them about 
righteousness but who always 
keep the promises they make, 
outspokenly admire other prom- 
ise-keepers, and deplore broken 


pledges. They will not be big- 
oted and intolerant if they have 
parents who energetically defend 
from unfairness and discrimina- 
tion those in minority groups 
who don’t get a fair deal. 

If they have always heard 
their parents sympathizing with 
the misfortunes of others and 
condemning any form of cruelty, 
they are not going to grow up 
to be malicious kinds of folks 
who gloat, secretly or openly, 
when a fellow man is less than 
happy, good, and successful. 

A wise parent takes it for 
granted that when one has made 
a slip—be it breaking a win- 
dow or stealing something that 
belongs to another—that deed is 
to be faced with honest, sincere 
regret, the harm done repaired 
as far as possible, and then left 
in the past while life goes on 
into the future. His sons and 
daughters are in their maturity 
the strong, fine souls who restore 
and uphold our faith in human 
nature’s possibilities. 

There is no moral instruction 
that can be compared with the 
training children can get from 
their parents with a single men- 
tion of the words right and 
wrong. What parents actually 
do, day after day, as they are 
faced with life’s contingencies— 
this is the best textbook avail- 
able. I’d almost say it is the 
only one that reaches their sub- 
conscious selves, that deep sub- 
soil of personality in which all 
moral standards are rooted. 


Larry: “Why do you take your salary to the bank every week?” 
Harry: “Well, it’s too small to go by itself.” 
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What Price Beauty? 


Camille Larghi 


E sun sprinkled through the 
drab paper drapes into the 
cramped back bedroom in the 
frame house on Jackson Street. 
Thin rays crept over the rickety 
box of a dresser to the old 
fashioned four-poster bed and 
settled on the sleeping face of 
Minerva Collins. She rubbed her 
eyes, sighed deeply, and turned 
her face to the wall. Soon the 
sun splattered all over the room, 
getting under Minerva’s eyelids, 
prying them open. She groaned. 


- She was awake. Hugging her 


pillow, she stared at the blotchy 
wallpaper, listening to the morn- 
ing sounds. 

Hooligan’s coal trucks pulled 
out of the warehouse, grinding 
their gears. The iron gate of 
Mike’s Junk Yard clanged open, 
ready for business. Now the 
screen door slammed. The clop- 
clop of the milkman’s horse grew 
louder, then stopped. The horse 
whinnied; and as the bottles 
clinked, Minerva heard the tap- 
ping of the “Stump’s” crutches, 
as he hobbled down to his place 
of business in front of Finkle’s 
Clothing Store. She felt sorry 
for him, squatting on the side- 
walk all day, begging. His life 
must be as unhappy as hers, full 
of poverty, ugliness, and loneli- 
ness. Did he yearn for beauty, 
too? 

“Minerva!” screamed a voice 
from below. “Minerva!” 

Minerva sat up abruptly, 


A short story 


dangled her feet over the side of 
the bed, and jumped on the cold 
floor. Her first movement was 
toward the seedy-looking dresser. 
In a moment,,she was on her 
knees, pulling open the bottom 
drawer, fumbling under a heap 
of socks with her hand. It was 
still there! Wide-eyed, she pulled 
out a gleaming chain and laid it 
lovingly in the palm of her hand. 
The stones sparkled so, she 
could hardly look at them. She 
gazed rapturously at the rhine- 
stone bracelet. It was so beauti- 
ful! And it belong to her. The 
beauty she longed for had come 
into her dreary life, and she was 
happy. 

She acquired the treasure, un- 
expectedly, yesterday afternoon 
at Julie’s house. Julie was Min- 
erva’s best friend who lived in a 
large red brick house on Willow 
Avenue. The two girls liked to 
play grownup, wearing long 
dresses, feather hats and high 
heels. Yesterday afternoon they 
had pretended that Julie was 
Queen Elizabeth and Minerva 
was her lady-in-waiting. 

“I wish we had jewels to wear, 
too,” lady-in-waiting Minerva 
had said wistfully. 

“That would be fun,” her royal 
highness answered enthusiasti- 
cally. “I know, let’s use Mother’s. 
She has a whole boxful in her 
room.” 

Minerva was very much ex- 
cited. Her mother never wore 
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jewels. She wondered what they 
would look like. Julie rushed 
breathlessly back into the room 
and dropped a small painted box 
in Minerva’s lap. Cautiously, 
Minerva lifted the lid. She 
thought she would burst when 
she looked at the flood of bright- 
ness in her lap. Green and blue 
and red and white lights danced 
in her eyes. 

“Minerva, don’t be gooney. 
You’d think you’d never seen 
jewelry before,” Julie had teased 
laughingly. 

They couldn’t be real. So 
beautiful and shining, they filled 
her with an unknown desire. The 
blinding brilliance magnetized 
her, and bound her eyes to the 
box. Julie laughed and told Min- 
erva not to act so silly, then she 
ran downstairs to get cookies. 
Alone with the treasure, Min- 
erva stared at it longingly. The 
glittering bracelet in the middle 
of the pile seemed to beckon to 
her. “I belong to you,” it seem- 
ed to say. Something tugged at 
her arm, pulled her hand into the 
little box, made her fingers 
twine around the bracelet and 
slip it into the pocket of her 
shabby brown dress. 

Now beauty was hers. It felt 
cold on her palm but made her 
fee] warm inside. 

“Minerva, do get up!” shouted 
her mother impatiently. 

Startled, Minerva dressed 
quickly, slipping the bracelet 
into her pocket, and went down 
to breakfast. As she swallowed 
a splintery piece of toast, she 
wondered if the prickles she felt 


on her face showed. She felt the 
same way at school. Her peanut 
butter sandwiches slid down like 
lumps of clay. 


Minerva put her hand into her 
pocket in geography class, her 
finger tips tingling under the icy 
touch of the bracelet. She didn’t 
hear Miss Thompson ask her 
what the Taj Mahal was. Billy 
Rickett poked her in the back. 
She looked up surprised, staring 
stupidly at Miss Thompson. 
Someone giggled. Then Billy 
whispered loudly, “She’s dopey.” 
Miss Thompson’s chair scraped 
noisily on the floor as she stood 
up. She looked hard at Minerva 
and in an ominous voice asked 
what the Taj Mahal was. Min- 
erva stammered and gave the 
wrong answer. It was like that 
all day. Thinking about the 
bracelet blurred everything else. 

Minerva walked home alone 
that afternoon, as she always 
did. She felt tired and wanted 
to cry. Everyone was so cruel 
to her. They didn’t know she had 
a beautiful bracelet. As she 
turned down Webster Avenue, 
she saw Roger King kneeling in 
the dirt in Skinny Walsh’s drive- 
way, shooting marbles. She 
wanted to tell him about the 
bracelet. Maybe he would under- 
stand. Seeing her, he shouted to 
the others. 

“Look! 
face!” 

The dirty-faced boys laughed 
scoffingly, and in a chorus ridi- 
culed the unhappy little girl. 

“Funny-face! Funny-face!” 
Minerva stamped her foot. She 


here comes funny- 
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wanted to kick them, knock them 
down, pull their hair. 

Her show of anger was a sig- 
nal for the malicious fellows to 
begin a sing-song chant. 

“We know something about 
Minerva! We know something 
about Minerva!” 


Minerva bit her lip and started 
to run, tears spilling down her 


cheeks. She hated Roger! She 
hated boys! She hated every- 
body! 


Drawn irresistibly into this 
game of perpetrated deviltry, 
the boys ran after the miserable 
little girl with their screeching 
‘taunt. 

“We know something about 
Minerva! We know something 
about Minerva!” 

They were chasing her! They 
knew she had the bracelet. They 
would take it away from her! 
Terrified, she ran faster, sob- 
bing, while little pebbles hit the 
back of her head and legs. They 
were throwing stones at her! 
Panic-stricken, she ran around 
the next corner, stumbled up a 
few steps, blindly pushed a door 
open, and slammed it behind her. 

She fell down with her head in 
her arms and cried hard. Big 
heart-breaking sobs shook the 
child until she was so tired, she 
could cry no more. She wanted 
to die! They would take the 
beautiful bracelet away from 
her. And then everything would 
be ugly again. 

Exhausted, 


she looked up 


through misty eyes and saw that 


she was in a church. She had 
never been in one before. There 
was a picture of a blue lady, 
holding a chubby baby. His hair 
was gold, and his arms dimpled 
at the elbow. How blue and 
happy his eyes were! Looking at 
the infant, Minerva was some- 
how comforted. 


As she sat in the falling 
shadows, she was awed by some- 
thing more beautiful than the 
bracelet she possessed. Some- 
thing elusive, intangible. Some- 
thing that was enclosed in the 
little stone church, with its 
white altar, spring flowers, and 
straight-backed pews. The brace- 
let belonged in a pretty painted 
box in a thick-carpeted bedroom 
on Willow Avenue, where it was 
seldom looked at or worn. This 
beauty belonged in a_ hushed, 
candlelit church whose door was 
always open for people to come 
in to enjoy it. It was a kind of 
beauty for poor people. 


After a long while, Minerva 
stood up and determinedly walk- 
ed out the door. 


It was almost dark when she 
reached Jackson Street. The 
warehouses and Mike’s Junk 
Yard had closed for the night. 
Only the “Stump” still remained 
on the deserted street, propped 
up against the wall talking to 
himself, a lonely, tragic figure in 
the deepening dusk. Minerva 
walked by him, paused for a 
moment in front of the frame 
house, then continued on down 
the street in the direction of 
Willow Avenue. 
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How Are We Uoing? 


Is sex education 
the cwre-all? 


FOR a number of years now, 
we have had sex education in 
most of our schools. .Today’s 
youngster knows more about sex 
than his grandfather and grand- 
mother did after rearing ten or 
twelve children, but you might 
ask yourself, “How are we doing 
on sex offenses among the juven- 
ile class?” If anyone believes 
that teaching boys and girls all 
the details of sex is a deterrent 
to sex delinquency, the present- 
day statistics are against him. 

I, of course, am in favor of 
sex education at the proper time 
and the proper place. To the 
extent that youngsters are nor- 
mally and naturally curious 
about sex, they are entitled to 
it, but not in a manner or an 
atmosphere which destroys the 
sacredness of the subject. 


Sex education is itself, not a 
stimulus to sex offenses in ju- 
venile groups, unless it is im- 
properly presented and in the 
wrong circumstances. Neither 
certainly is it a deterrent. The 
deterrent has to come in the 
moral development of the young- 
ster and that is why so much 
juvenile delinquency today ought 
to be called parental delinquency 
which it is. Human beings who 
have children have a responsi- 
bility not merely to feed and 
clothe them, but to inculcate cer- 
tain moral standards into their 


* The News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Clifford B. Ward * 


impressionable minds at an age 
when they will accept them. 


Our delinquent youth problem 
which is today interesting every 
police officer in the country 
from J. Edgar Hoover on down 
to the nearest park policeman is 
only a reflection of adult delin- 
quency. Instead of youngsters 
being pulled into our courts, 
their parents should be pulled 
in to ascertain what kind of job 
they have done as parents. There 
are parents who in spite of their 
best efforts have had their child- 
ren become delinquent, but in 
most cases, delinquency cases 
among children started with de- 
linquency among their parents. 


Today’s bad moral set-up is a 
little different from any bad mor- 
al set-up that ever existed, be- 
cause we refuse to admit that 
certain evils are actually evils. 
There is a general attitude today 
that nothing is evil unless one is 
caught doing it. Disgrace, rath- 
er than the essential evil, is the 
thing to be feared. 


In most juvenile delinquency 
cases, the offenders come either 
from broken homes or homes 
where parental supervision is 
very lax. In many cases, greed, 
rather than need, has prompted 
both parents to work with the re- 
sult that children of immature 
ages are permitted to shift for 
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themselves and find their own 
entertainment. Their involve- 
ment with the law is too fre- 
quently the natural result. There 
are many cases where boys and 
girls of tender years are given 
money to go to shows, merely 
because the parents want them 
out from under foot. It is not 
surprising that in such cases 
these youngsters end up in ser- 
ious trouble. 

If the human race no longer 
feels it necessary to believe in 
God, then it will eventually dis- 
cover that in order to maintain 
orderly relations it must invent 
a God. If it rejects the Ten Com- 
mandments as absurd and out-of- 
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date, it will find it necessary to 
formulate a set of command- 
ments to take its place. 

It’s a crime in poor thinking, 
it seems to me, to make such a 
fuss over today’s juvenile delin- 
quency problem when it is al- 
most entirely a parental delin- 
quency problem. In any age and 
any climate, the morals of child- 
ren are no better than the morals 
of their elders. Today there is 
very little social condemnation 
of any wrong. The condemna- 
tion is only of those who are 
caught. We have become s0 
broad-minded that we no longer 
have any ideas about either right 
or wrong. 


a Unfit To Print 


In this newspaper, you have seen no picture of a certain 
fellow down east whose name we forget and whose degenerate 
hobby is collecting wives in a manner that desecrates every- 
thing sacred about the institution of matrimony. He is now 
about to take an eighth wife. If that marriage runs true to 
form, it ought to be over for the groom in a few hours or a 
few days at least. (It lasted 28 days. Editor) 

The essential news facts about this man’s current engage- 
ment have been printed and when he marries again the facts 
will be printed but only in a manner that will keep you ap- 
prised of the sad state of certain parts of the human race. 

As newspapermen whose stomachs have too often been 
abused by excess coffee at the wrong time and by cold potatoes 
at banquets, we nauseate easily and we presume that our 
readers may have like difficulty. There is news that isn’t fit 
to print and the escapades of the fellow we are talking about 
are in that class—The News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Ind, 


Nimrod: “Yes sir, that fish was four feet long, and that’s 
the truth. You know seeing is believing.” 
Friend: “Not always. I can see you, for instance.”— 
The Liguorian 
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Let's Not Call It Love 


Real love may be 
crude but it’s honest 


AN Army Nurse, writing in 

Stars and Stripes, criticized 
the amorous endeavors of young 
American officers. She said they 
were crude, awkward, conceited 
and rude, or words to that effect, 
compared with the finesse and 
subtle skill of Frenchmen and 
Englishmen. 


The American officers, she 
said, didn’t know the art of love- 
making. At one party every one 
of them boldly made a pass at 
her—that is, tried to get his 
hands on her—and, being rebuff- 
ed, strolled away to find some 
other kind of entertainment. 


What the nurse says may be 
true, but she was unfortunate 
in her choice of words. She 
wasn’t discussing love-making, 
but a promiscuous playing with 
sex— a deliberate tantalizing of 
passions, for which there is no 
word that may be used in print. 


If the Europeans possessed 
greater skil), it was doubtless be- 
cause they had had more prac- 
tice. (Unsophisticated and well- 
brought-up American boys feel 
more respect for a good woman 
and more contempt for the other 
kind, and they have no skill in 
hiding their feelings.) 


True love is a mysterious 
thing which only poets in love 
can describe. Like lightning, it 


* A syndicated newspaper column. 


Robert Quillen 


strikes without rule or apparent 
reason. 


A chubby, freckled, pug-nosed 
youngster dreams of a blond 
with golden curls and perfect 
teeth and beautiful ankles, and 
a black-haired girl with very or- 
dinary equipment dreams of a 
tall, dark and handsome gent 
who will sweep her off her feet. 
Then they meet and something 
clicks and they are in love. No 
matter what others may think, 
they have found perfection. 


Of course, the boy’s love-mak- 
ing is crude, but it is as honest 
as daylight and as clean as a 
mountain spring. It is timid, 
diffident, bashful and reverent. 

When they are married, their 
love will develop into a loyal and 
selfless comradeship that is the 
greatest blessing known to mor- 
tals, and their happiness will not 
be affected by ignorance of the 
art which the nurse called love- 
making. 

Movies and printed fiction now 
encourage young people in the 
practice of playing with sex and 
“taking up” with one another 
for a day or a season, as some 
of the lower animals do, but let’s 
not call it love-making. What- 
ever it may be, it doesn’t deserve 
the name of love, for love en- 
nobles man and develops all that 
is best in him. 
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Station BABY 


Leo Ortman, O.S.B. 


\A/ERE you so fortunate as to 
have the Sisters for teach- 
ers? 


If you were, I’ll bet you have 
a grand collection of holy pic- 
tures, which accumulated as the 
years passed. Some you used as 
book marks; others were for a 
time the decoration of your dres- 
ser or chest of drawers. And 
haven’t you wondered, “What 
will I ever do with all those holy 
pictures?” 

Well, now that you have little 
ones to dea] with, your problem 
is solved. You can go to your 
trunk, or to that bottom drawer 
and get out those boxes and 
boxes of pictures which were 
your awards for good conduct, 
for that spell-down for having 
the best composition. 

Your smal] children will love 
a scrapbook of holy pictures. 
You just can’t have too many 
pictures for them. 


Make up your mind at the very 
start that this scrapbook is 
going to be used and used and 
used. The holy pictures will be 
all the holier because one of 
God’s little saints has Oh’d and 
Ah’d at them, and placed a 
smudgy pudgy finger all over 
them. 

Maybe you'll want to make 
your own book? All you need are 
sheets of fairly heavy paper and 
a ribbon or cord to bind the 


Holy pictures can 
be much fun 


sheets together. You must have 
some such ribbon or cord left 
from the Christmas packages. 
Gummed circles will keep the 
ribbon from tearing the sheets 
at the binding. Your three or 
four year old will be tickled pink 
to help you make a scrapbook 
for him. 
Picture Stories 


The front cover offers inter- 
esting possibilities: You can 
choose a very attractive holy 
picture to set the theme of the 
book. If you’re any hand with 
crayon or water-colors—or if one 
of the school children is—you 
might have a printed title: 
“Jesus and His Friends,” “My 
Story of Jesus.” Better yet, 
choose your own title, and let the 
little ones help you make the 
choice. 


Every picture tells a story. 
You’ll want to tell Baby the 
story of the picture before put- 
ting the picture in the book. In 
case you haven’t tried this be- 
fore, a word of warning: Be 
prepared for a whole barrage of 
“Who's that?” “What’s that?” 
“Why?” Those child’s eyes will 
find little items in the picture 
you hadn’t noticed at all. 


As soon as Baby can do the 
job, let him put the pictures in- 
to the book himself. Of course, 
Baby isn’t allowed that high 
privilege until he’s able to tell 
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the story of the picture. Then 
pasting a picture in the book be- 
comes a real treat, a first-class 
award. 

If you’re afraid that some of 
the paste or mucilage might find 
its way from tiny fingers into 
the Baby’s mouth, try the home- 
made paste that is perfectly 
harmless: flour and water. Your 
own mother must have made 
some of it for you when you 
were small; mine did. 

What Baby does all by himself 
is much more important than ar- 
tistic appearances. You’ll keep on 
trying to teach neatness and 
straight-lines, but you won’t ex- 
pect little people to be too suc- 
cessful. 

Keeps Them Occupied 


One section of your book 
might be the Life of Christ and 
the Blessed Virgin. Another sec- 
tion might have pages reserved 
for the seasons of the church 
year and the saint’s days. Baby 
is going to learn so much from 
looking at these attractive pic- 
tures. He’ll be looking forward 
to the next feastday with joy 
because it will mean another 
story and another picture he can 
paste in the book. 

That scrapbook will help keep 
little ones out of mischief, too. 
How often does your Baby 
toddle up to you when you’re 
busy, with the words, “Mamma, 
tell me something to do. What 
can I do now?” With a scrap- 
book of holy pictures which 
grows, week by week, you can 
sometimes say, “Get your pic- 


ture book, dear. Look at that last 
picture you put in the book, and 
see if you can’t find something 
new in the picture.” It’s a game. 
What a thrill of achievement 
when Baby finds another bird or 
a little Angel he hadn’t noticed 
before. 

If you really should run out of 
pictures? That’s your cue for 
getting some of the lovely new 
ones. Your pastor or the Ssiters 
at the school will be glad to help 
you. 

Holy pictures can be such fun! 


Stenographer's Lament 


Dear Lord, I just don’t have the 
time 

To say an aspiration; 

My typing, shorthand, and the 
rest 

Crowd out all meditation. 


I’d like to say a prayer or two 

While working through the day, 

But “Yours received” and “We 
regret” 

Are always in the way. 


I know that You will understand 
And bless a girl who tries; 

So if it’s all the same to You, 
Dear Lord, we’ll compromise. 


Each time I type a manuscript, 
I’m praying on the keys; 

The M’s are all “Hail Mary’s” 
And the G’s are “Glory Be’s.” 


And when I take a memo, Lord, 
I'll pray to You again; 
Each word will mean, “Laudate,” 
Each period, “Amen.” 

—Eileen Egan. 
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For The Children 
A Feast Day For Patrick 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


Or the feast of Patrick, moth- 

er placed a picture of the 
good saint on little Patrick’s 
small plate. As soon as Pat stood 
at his place ready for breakfast 
the family began, “Happy feast 
day to you. Happy feast day to 
you. Happy feast day, dear Pat- 
rick, happy feast day to you.” 
Then they sang to Saint Pat- 
rick, “Happy feast day to you. 
‘Happy feast day to you. Happy 
feast day, Saint Patrick, happy 
feast day to you.” 


After that mother told Pat 
about the saint who was his 
special heavenly friend. “Pat, 
when you were a tiny baby, we 
took you to church for Baptism. 
On that day we gave you the 
name of the saint whose picture 
is on this card. Saint Patrick is 
the best loved of Irish saints. He 
lived long, long ago but the Irish 
people do not forget him. Their 
love for him is very strong and 
great. To show their love they 
often call their children by his 
name. Many little Irish girls are 
called Patricia. Many Irish boys 
are called Patrick. 


Saint Patrick loves the people 
of Ireland and wants each one of 
them to find the way to Heaven. 
The saint loves in a special way 
all those who bear his name. 
Each day he turns to God say- 


Pat learns about 
his patren saint 


ing. ‘Please do not forget this 
little Patrick. Don’t forget that 
curly haired Patricia. Don’t for- 
get the little Pat who lives with 
mother, daddy, John, Maureen, 
Ann and Timothy.’ Pat dear, you 
must remember the good saint 
and each night before you go to 
bed say, ‘Saint Patrick, I love you 
and I thank you for your special 
care of me.’ Each morning say, 
‘Dear Saint, stay with me today 
and help me be the good boy God 
wants me to be.’” 
Story Time 


Little Pat was pleased to know 
about Saint Patrick. He was 
proud to be named after him. He 
loved the picture of the saint in 
his bright colored bishop’s robes. 

That evening at story time 
after Pat and Timothy were in 
bed, the older children of Pat’s 
family learned more about Saint 
Patrick. Perhaps you would like 
to hear more about him too. 

Nearly four hundred years 
after Jesus lived on earth there 
was born in Scotland a boy who 
when he grew up would be called 
to convert the people of Ireland 
and make them into children of 
our Heavenly Father. The boy’s 
mother, Conchessa, was from the 
family to which Saint Martin of 
Tours belonged. The boy’s fath- 
er was a brave man and & 
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Roman. The boy who would one 
day convert Ireland was brought 
up carefully by his Christian 
mother. He was made to under- 
stand the greatness of God’s love 
for each one of His children. He 
was taught to love God in re- 
turn. 


When the boy whom we now 
call Saint Patrick was sixteen 
years of age he was carried away 
to Ireland. For six years he 
tended sheep on the hillside in 
cold, in rain, and hunger, a slave 
to the same master. His master, 
the chief of all his family or 
tribe, was a druid priest. From 
him Patrick learned that the 
Irish people, most of them 
druids, served and worshipped 
false gods. Patrick knew that 
his master was hard and cruel, 
only because he had never heard 
of Christ who came to teach us 
kindness. He did not blame his 
master but tried to be patient, 
giving faithful service for Love 
of the one true God. From his 
master, Patrick learned to speak 
Celtic. This is the mother tongue 
of Ireland. 


Then one day God made known 
to Patrick that he should leave 
Ireland and return to Scotland 
which was his home. Because it 
was God’s will for him to go, the 
young man went at once. He 
travelled a great distance on foot 
until at last he reached the sea. 
There he found a ship which was 
about to leave Ireland. Now Pat- 
rick thought, “God is truly 
watching over me.” The brave 
lad went to the owners of the 


ship begging to ride with them. 
At first they refused to let Pat- 
rick on board but God moved the 
hearts of these rough men. In 
the end they gave in to him and 
brought him safely home. On 
seeing Patrick his parents’ 
hearts were filled with joy. 

But this joy did not last long 
for soon after the young man 
left home again. This time he 
went to Tours in France, Saint 
Martin’s city. 

Studied For Priesthood 


Here the young man entered 
a monastery. Under the holy 
Bishop Germaine, whom we call 
Saint Germaine, he studied for 
years, learning to teach, to bless, 
baptize, to say Mass, and to do 
the many other things which 
Jesus did and which he meant 
his priests should do. Then one 
day Bishop Germaine took the 
new priest with him, to do God’s 
work in England. But in the new 
priest’s dreams the little Irish 
girls and Irish boys, blue eyed, 
with rosy cheeks, and crowns of 
curly hair, kept calling him. It 
was then Pope Celestine sent for 
Germaine, and the new priest 
who would be Patrick. Pope 
Celestine listened to the story of 
Patrick’s dreams. He _ spoke, 
calling the young priest the 
name by which we know him. 
“Patricius,” he said, “I command 
that you return to Ireland to the 
children of your dreams and 
bring to them the story of God’s 
love.” 


At first when the priest Pat- 
rick came back to them, the 
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Irish chieftains said, “Return at 
once to Scotland. We do not want 
your message.” The chief who 
had been Patrick’s master raised 
his sword to strike. But the 
brave Patrick called on God to 
show His power, and God held 
the chieftain’s arm until he 
promised to let Patrick do all 
that God wanted him to do. 
For many years Patrick lived 
in Ireland working for God. 
Again and again he was bound 
and made prisoner, but God was 
with Patrick helping him and 
always he was freed. Patricius 
lived to see the whole of Ireland 
eovered with Christian churches. 
‘He lived to see convents of 
monks and nuns over the whole 
land. He knew that now prayers 
were being offered to God by 
Irish Christians from early 
morning until early morning. 


Still Guards Ireland © 


From heaven today Saint Pat- 
rick still watches over Ireland. 
He sees that the fire of God’s 
love still burns brightly in Irish 
hearts. He sees that his Irish 
children have carried the light 
of faith to every corner of the 
world. It is because of his great 
work for God that we love Saint 
Patrick. It is because of his 
great work for God that he is 
loved everywhere. It is because 
of his great work for Ireland 
that the Irish people love him 
with such great love. 

After the story was done, 
mother went to the piano and 
began to play and sing “All hail 
to Saint Patrick.” Father, John, 
Maureen and Ann _ gathered 
around her and joined in the 
song to Ireland’s beloved Saint 
Patrick, God’s saint and ours. 


Stories For Children 


Mother: “If you are good, Willie, I’ll give you this bright 


mew penny.” 


Willie: If it’s just the same to you, Mother, I'll take a dirty 


ok nickel.” 


Visitor: “Are your father and mother in?” 
Boy: They was in, but they’ve went out.” 


Visitor: 
Where’s your grammar? 


(Disapprovingly): 


Was in! They’ve went out! 


Boy: Oh, her’s here, in the kitchen. 
Two little boys were talking of the President of their 


country. One of them said: 


“My father thinks the President has done a lot for our 
country. He’s a good President.” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said his chum, “he hasn’t closed the 


schools yet.” 
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THURSDAYS, 10:15 TO 10:30 A.M. EST 


Help us bring this program into your 
community by writing to your nearest 
Mutual station. 


Pass the Word Along 
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GIVE A LOOK 


AT THESE BOOKS! 


IF THIS HAPPENED 
TO YOU 


By Alva D. Hanks 


OU WILL DO like many 

others—open this book 
and begin reading, find it 
fascinating and interesting 
to the end. It is edifying 
and instructive, It is as 
haunting as its title: If This 
Happened To You! 


Cloth Cover, $1.00 Postpaid 


FROM A 
FAR COUNTRY 


By Theodore H. Dorsey 


HE CONVERSION story 

of a campaigner for 
Christ which gives the an- 
swer to the great question, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go?” 
Written with deep conviction 
at the suggestion of many 
friends. You’ll like it. 


Cloth Cover, $1.00 Postpaid 


THE FAITH 
OF MILLIONS 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien 


HIS complete exposition 

of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Catholic religion 
presents the teachings of the 
Catholic faith in the light of 
reason, scripture, and modern 
science. It proves the Cath- 
olic Church to be the true 
Church established on earth 
by Christ. 


Cloth Cover, $1.50 Postpaid 


WORLD 
INTO A MAN’S 


By Mary E. McGill 


[| ERE IS a “stop and go 

guide” for young women 
who are already in or going 
into business life. The twen- 
ty-three talks are from the 
pen of a practical, experienc- 
ed author and business wo- 
man—the editor of Woman’s 
Interests in Our Sunday Vis- 
itor. 


Cloth Cover, $1.25 Postpaid 


Order From: Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
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